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Editorial 


The  Quarterly  is  the  literary  publication  for  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, rather  a handsome  little  magazine,  but,  more  often  than  not,  starving  for 
material.  And  we  wonder  why.  Of  course,  there  are  nearly  thirty  clubs  on  cam- 
pus. There  are  classes  to  be  attended  (fewer  guts”  than  there  used  to  be)  and 
assignments  to  be  done.  That  doesn't  leave  much  time  for  writing  short  stories, 
or  poems,  or  essays.  But  what  about  the  ideas  that  are  garnered  from  classes, 
and  clubs,  and  assignments — the  big  ideas  that  stay  with  us  even  after  required 
recitations,  quizzes,  and  hour  exams?  Don’t  they  sometimes  seem  important 
enough  to  be  recorded  ? 

The  Quarterly  exists  so  that  we  can  share  ideas.  And  if  the  editors  call  it 
an  experimental  magazine,  they  do  not  mean  that  capitalization  will  be  done 
away  with  or  that  prose  will  be  printed  as  poetry  (though  both  may  happen). 
They  mean,  rather,  that  attempts  will  be  published,  poetic  and  prose  attempts  to 
express  ideas,  opinions,  reactions  to  the  world  about  us  and  within  us.  By  defi- 
nition, the  word  experiment  means  testing  a suggested  truth  or  demonstrating 
a known  truth.  What  The  Quarterly  wants  to  publish  are  your  attempts  to  show 
what  you  hold  to  be  true.  Inevitably,  writers  will  differ  not  only  in  their  ap- 
proach but  in  their  conclusion  to  a subject.  Their  answers,  their  truths,  lie  down 
different  paths.  It  would  be  good  to  have  the  human  touch  of  a Frost  displayed 
on  one  page  and  the  inhumanism  of  a Jeffers  on  the  next.  We  should  hear  from 
both  sides.  The  Quarterly,  as  an  experimental  magazine,  wants  to  help  the  stu- 
dents on  this  campus  by  giving  them  a chance  to  examine  each  other’s  ideas. 


Some  of  us  feel  more  at  home  with  an  essay  than  with  a poem.  Some  of  us 
like  to  lend  our  thoughts  to  the  characters  in  a short  story.  And  there  are  some 
of  us  who  have  been  too  shy,  too  busy,  or  too  lazy  to  take  up  a pen.  The  Quar- 
terly is  waiting  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  something  to  say  and  will  work 
to  express  that  something  so  that  other  people  can  understand  it.  Writing  is  not 
an  easy  task.  It  is,  however,  a rewarding  one  when,  by  means  of  it,  we  reach 
and  somehow  touch  people  we  could  never  have  reached  and  touched  any  othei 
way. 
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Children  Of  The  Dead 


When  he  drove  intown  it  was  already  late  afternoon,  and  a slow  wind 
was  rising  before  dusk  across  the  river  and  the  broken  city.  1 he  wind  came 
to  him,  as  he  drove,  bringing  with  it  the  same  smell  he  had  known  for  so  many 
months,  the  smell  of  weariness,  of  death  not  long  ago,  of  a heavy  life  crawling 
painfully  amid  the  ruins.  The  shells  of  houses  stood  beside  the  road  and  their 
shattered  walls,  caught  in  the  sun's  rays,  threw  long  shadows  over  the  snow. 

He  turned  the  Jeep  across  the  square  in  front  of  the  depot.  The  German 
policeman  waved  him  on.  In  return  he  gave  a mock  salute  and  he  saw  the  Ger- 
man in  the  mirror  staring  after  him,  wondering  if  the  gesture  was  one  of 
friendship  or  of  scorn. 

He  stopped  before  the  Kunstlerhaus  and  sat  there  for  a moment  waiting. 
The  people  crowded  past  him,  the  pale  masks  of  their  faces  drawn  taut  and 
gleaming  wanly  in  the  sun.  An  old  woman  hurried  on  her  way  and  the  sight 
of  her  body,  jerking  in  its  fatigue  from  side  to  side  beneath  her  shabby  coat, 
evoked  a distant  sorrow  in  him.  It  had  something  to  do  with  home  but  what 
it  was  he  could  not  remember;  it  was  always  so  difficult  here  to  think  of  home. 
After  a while  he  gave  it  up,  and  leaping  from  the  Jeep  he  walked  quickly  into 
the  building. 


In  the  office  of  the  American  Express  there  was  a poster,  and  the  p>oster 
said:  "Come  to  Paris  the  city  of  light.”  There  was  a picture  of  the  Eiffel  Tower 
slanting  toward  the  sky  and  the  lights  glowed  between  its  huge  legs.  City  of 
light  and  city  of  darkness,  he  thought,  city  of  good  and  lousy  smells.  But  he 
hoped  that  by  this  time  the  women  might  even  have  some  soap.  Certainly  it 
didn’t  seem  too  much  to  ask. 

He  turned  back  to  the  clerk.  He  was  a frail  little  man  tied  with  a meagre 
dignity  into  a suit  of  coarse  brown.  He  was  a German  but  he  spoke  with  a Brit- 
ish accent  and  his  manner  was  mildly  officious. 

"You  understand  everything?”  he  said. 

"Yes” 

"You  take  the  7:30  train  tomorrow  evening  from  Frankfort  South,  and 
you  arrive  in  the  Gare  de  L'Est  the  next  morning  at  6.” 

"And  someone  will  meet  me  there.” 

"Yes,  someone  will  meet  you.” 

He  nodded,  gathered  up  the  papers,  and  stuffed  them  into  his  overcoat 
pocket.  He  left  the  office  and  went  into  the  large  central  corridor  of  the  build- 
ing. 
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There  it  was  very  dark.  What  light  there  was  came  from  the  sun  shining 
through  the  main  entrance  and  through  a great  hole  which  a shell  had  torn  in 
the  side  of  the  building.  He  walked  very  slowly,  listening  to  the  hollow  sound 
his  boots  made  as  they  rang  on  the  stone  floor. 

Suddenly  a shadow  flitted  out  of  the  darkness  to  stand  before  him.  It  was 
a tiny  girl  and  she  stood  near  the  light,  blocking  his  path  and  peering  up  at  him. 

Hi"  she  said. 

"Hello,"  and  he  knelt  down  before  her,  taking  her  by  the  shoulders,  so 
that  he  could  feel  the  trembling  of  her  body  run  into  his  fingers  and  along  his 
arms.  She  wore  a dirty  red  coat  which  came  to  her  knees  and  an  old  blue  cap 
with  a tuft  on  it.  A few  strands  of  blonde  hair  had  escaped  from  under  the 
cap  and  lay  streaking  her  forehead  faintly.  The  bones  ridging  her  temples  shone 
through  the  fine  texture  of  her  skin,  and  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  studying 
him  very  closely,  danced  a little  and  were  bright  in  that  place. 

Looking  at  her,  feeling  the  body  grow  quiet  after  its  trembling,  there  came 
back  to  him  two  words  which  would  describe  her.  The  words  were  "intense 
fragility”,  but  he  could  not  recall  the  line  or  the  poem  in  which  these  words 
stood. 

Where  are  you  going?"  she  asked,  picking  her  way  very  carefully  through 
the  strangeness  ot  the  English  speech. 

I'm  going  to  Paris,”  he  said.  "Do  you  know  where  Paris  is?” 

Paris?”  and  she  screwed  -up  her  face.  She  didn’t  know. 

Well  never  mind  about  Paris  then.  Tell  me  what’s  your  name.” 

I am  called  Gerda,''  she  said. 

Who  taught  you  to  speak  English?” 

"My  Mother.” 

"You  speak  very  well,  Gerda.”  She  smiled  her  thanks. 

Of  all  the  people  in  this  tired  land,  he  thought,  this  land  of  cowards  and 
fawning  hypocrites,  only  the  children  are  clean,  and  worthy  of  life.  Only  the 
children  are  undefiled. 

Do  you  go  to  school?”  he  asked  her. 

Yes  but  they  are  closed  now.  They  have  no  coal,”  she  explained. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  know.  And  your  mother,  where  is  she?” 

"She  works.’ 

Does  she  let  you  wander  around  alone?” 

"She  doesn’t  mind.” 

His  leg  was  going  lame  under  him  and  he  straightened  up  to  give  it  some 
rest.  He  moved  to  one  side.  She  must  have  thought  he  was  going  to  turn  away 
and  leave  her  standing  there,  because  at  that  moment  she  suddenly  took  a step 
forward  and  threw  herself  at  him 
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She  grabbed  him  about  the  waist  and  held  on  tightly,  squirming  her  body 
hard  against  his.  She  threw  back  her  head  and  twisted  her  face  into  a hoydenish 
leer,  her  tongue  slipping  in  and  out  along  the  edges  of  her  teeth.  1 hen  slowly 
she  began  to  rub  her  little  hands  up  and  down,  caressing  his  flanks. 

Honey,”  she  panted,  please  give  me  half  a mark.  C mon  honey. 

In  an  instant  she  had  become  a beggar;  the  child  had  turned  into  a whore. 

Overcome  by  a sudden  loathing,  he  stepped  back  and  she  slithered  away  to 
stand  at  his  side.  He  groped  about  in  his  pockets  and  drew  out  a handful  of  the 
bills  which  were  almost  worthless.  He  threw  them  at  her.  Quickly  he  walked 
away  looking  for  the  sunlight  and  the  air,  and  her  child’s  voice  followed  him 
muttering  its  thanks. 

He  found  his  Jeep  and  started  it  back  across  the  town.  After  a time,  as 
he  drove,  the  disgust  began  to  fade  slowly,  and  a dull  pity  churned  in  him. 
He  felt  the  anger  rise  against  himself  for  leaving  her  that  way  and  he  hunched 
forward  over  the  wheel  cursing  softly  into  the  wind.  He  wanted  to  turn  back, 
but  he  did  not. 

"I  can’t  go  back  now,”he  said.  "But  tomorrow  I will  go  back.  Tomorrow 
I will  go  back  and  find  her.  Tomorrow  I will  go  back  and  take  her  out  of  that 
filth  and  save  her.” 

This  promise  quieted  him,  and  he  relaxed  a little  in  the  seat. 

But  the  night  came  on  and  it  was  like  all  the  nights  he  had  known  in  that 
city.  Some  liquor  had  arrived  during  the  day,  and  after  dark  the  women  re- 
turned. The  fevered  pattern  was  renewed,  repeating  itself  always  in  the  same 
way.  And  somewhere  turning  in  the  night,  seeking  coolness,  he  forgot  her. 


The  next  day  he  sat  with  the  others  on  the  train  to  Frankfort,  and  the 
bottles  went  round.  While  he  talked  a fire  mounted  in  his  skull  and  he  began 
to  see  everything  as  if  from  a great  distance.  He  watched  a German  conductor 
come  through  the  car  and  fall  against  the  group  of  Americans.  One  of  the  sol- 
diers kicked  him  away  and  he  retreated  cringing  down  the  aisle.  He  looked 
after  the  German  hating  him  for  his  cowardice.  Then  one  of  the  men  began  a 
bawdy  version  of  'Lili  Marlene”  and  everyone  joined  in.  From  there  they 
switched  to  a chorus  of  "Roll  Me  Over”,  and  they  ended  it  with  a round  of 
curses  for  all  kinds  of  Germans,  living  and  dead.  He  contributed  a few  com- 
ments of  his  own  on  German  womanhood  and  they  must  have  been  good  be- 
cause they  all  laughed  and  beat  him  on  the  back  shouting:  "Hey!  Hey!” 

Elated  by  his  triumph,  he  reached  down  to  get  a bottle  which  was  standing 
near  the  aisle.  But,  as  he  did,  the  blood  rushed  along  his  neck  so  that  he  be- 
came dizzy  and  he  toppled  over,  his  body  jamming  between  the  seats.  He  was 
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unable  to  free  himself  until  someone  lifted  him  up  and  pushed  him  over  close 
to  the  window.  He  leaned  back  breathing  heavily. 

After  a time  his  mind  began  to  clear  a little  and  he  found  that  dark  frag- 
ments were  being  thrown  up  by  his  memory;  strange  moments  and  the  faces 
of  friends  came  drifting  back.  All  at  once  he  remembered  his  mother  and  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  her.  He  had  come  home  on  a 24  hour  pass  while  she  was 
visiting  friends  in  another  city.  He  could  not  reach  her  by  phone  so  he  had 
wired  her.  The  next  day,  as  he  sat  in  the  train  waiting  to  begin  his  journey 
back,  she  came  running  along  the  platform  looking  for  him.  She  ran  past  the 
car  in  which  he  was  sitting  and  he  saw  her  body  lurch  wearily  back  and  forth 
in  her  grief  at  not  finding  him.  Just  then  the  train  had  started  and  he  waved 
frantically  to  her  as  he  went  by,  but  she  only  stared  dumbly  up  at  the  window 
without  seeing. 

Remembering  this  now  he  sank  further  back  in  his  seat  and  unbuttoned  his 
shirt  clumsily.  He  caught  a line  from  somewhere  and  repeated  it  to  himself. 

Nothing,”  he  muttered,  "nothing  which  we  are  to  perceive  in  this  world  equals 
the  power  of  your  intense  fragility.  Nothing,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  soldiers  leaned  over.  "What’s  that?” 

"What?”  he  said. 

But  the  soldier  had  already  turned  away. 

They  were  coming  into  Aschaffenburg.  The  train  slowed  down,  stroking 
its  way  along  beside  a dirt  road  which  skirted  the  suburbs.  Since  early  morning 
it  had  been  raining  and  now  the  rain,  twisting  against  the  grey  haze  of  the 
buildings,  struck  swiftly  and  sadly  amid  the  ruins.  It  washed  the  snow  into 
little  puddles  on  the  road  and  they  lay  there  sinking  slowly  into  the  earth. 

Just  ahead  of  them  a small  cart,  piled  high  with  firewood,  lumbered  over 
the  gullies  and  the  mire.  The  wood  was  sodden  and  streamed  water.  As  they 
drew  abreast  he  saw  that  two  children — a boy  and  a girl — were  pulling  the 
cart,  their  bodies  hunched  over  with  the  effort,  their  faces  bent  down  against 
the  driving  rain.  Their  feet  kept  slipping  deeper  as  they  tried  to  walk.  Once 
the  girl  stumbled  and  fell,  but  in  a moment  she  had  struggled  up  again.  Grad- 
ually the  train  left  them  behind,  and  they  toiled  alone  there  in  the  distance, 
rising  and  falling  slowly  into  the  mud  beneath  the  sky. 


— David  Buckley 
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IF  OUT  OF  ALL  THIS  SORROW 


If  out  of  all  this  sorrow 
You  make  a song, 
Beware  you  do  not  sing 
Near  any  ear  that  knows 
The  first  low  sob 
Of  sorrow. 


Beware  you  do  not  dance 
Even  a slow  and  mournful  dance 
Above  the  fresh  grave 
Of  sorrow 


Beware  the  time  it  is 
Before  you  take  these  bones 
And  carve  the  instruments 
Of  sorrow. 


What  has  the  piper  to  play, 
What  has  the  dancer  to  show, 
What  can  the  singer  sing 
Or  the  poet  speak 
To  match  that  first  sob 
Of  sorrow? 


Doris  Abramson 
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MAN  OF  ENGLAND 


You  sit  and  taik. 

Complacency  lifts  his  glass 
And  drinks  with  you. 

You  seldom  smile 
Just  nod  and  agree 
And  when  the  barmaid 
Calls,  "Time!” 

You  do  not  complain 
But  rise 

And  say,  "Goodnight!" 

And  cycle 

Over  soundless  green  lanes 
To  home,  where  to  yourself 
You  curse  England, 

Her  quiet,  passive  plight 
And  political  illusion. 

Then  you  sleep  and  dream — 
Dream  Kipling  stories 
Of  the  Empire  and  Victoria, 

Dream  of  Jutland,  Ypres,  Dunkirk. 
The  whooming  blasts  of  Coventry 
Plymouth  and  London 
Awake  you. 

You  rise  and  dress 
Eat  powdered  eggs 
and  dark,  dry  toast 
And  drink  your  tea. 

After,  you  take 

Your  Harris  cap 

Cock  it  on,  tilted 

Then  leave  with  heavy  lantern 

And  light  dinner  pail 

For  the  mine  and  shillings 

You  can  count 

On  your  hands. 


— John  A.  Dunn 
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Givyn 

The  waitress  was  approaching  the  table.  Joe  indicated  two  more  with  tobac- 
co-stained fingers  then  turned  to  Ed.  Ed  stared  blankly  at  the  cafe  window,  at 
the  neon  sign.  . . . 

A hotel  in  Llandudno.  Half  pub;  half  inn.  Welsh,  not  English,  not  Brit- 
ish, Welsh.  A few  hundred  yards  from  the  Irish  Sea.  A quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  L.M.S.  Railway  Station.  A ten  minute  walk  from  the  station  by  stonehouses, 
housewives,  and  small  boys  and  girls  at  play,  and  flower  shops  and  tobac- 
conists . . . 

Gwyn  Jones  was  the  inn-master’s  daughter,  a blonde,  pretty.  A bar-maid. 
She  spoke  English  but  sang  in  Welsh.  I didn't  meet  her  there.  I met  her  in  Os- 
westry in  Shropshire.  . . I loved  Gwyn.  . . 

"Is  it  free?” 

The  compartment  was  and  Gwyn  sat  down. 

I hated  those  compartments,  seats  stiff  and  hard,  dirty  windows  and  mirrors, 
a few  L.M.S.  travel  advertisements,  strangers  without  voices  with  stupid  stares 
and  British  faces. 

The  train  started.  Gabowen,  Shrewsbury.  . . . 

"Chester  chaenge!” 

I was  still  groggy.  She  shook  me. 

"Chester,  Yawnk!” 

"Whuh'  Where!” 

She  stood  smiling. 

"Chester,  Yawnk!” 

Her  accent  awoke  me  not  her  words. 

"Yeh,  thanks!  Thanks!” 

My  furlough  was  three  days  gone.  It  was  a nightmare  of  Yank  voices, 
English  girls,  bitter,  and  gin,  and  Irish.  Yank  voices: 

"Get  out  of  London.  Go  to  Stoke!” 

"Don’t  stay  here;  go  to  Shropshire.” 

"Another  one.  You’ll  have  one.” 

"Gin,  Mam  ” 

"Llandudno’s  the  place!” 

Mrs.  Jones  said  she’d  send  up  some  hot  tea.  It  would  do  me  good.  I dozed 
after  she  left  the  room. 

"Tea,  Yawnk.  Yawtea.” 

It  was  Gwyn  in  an  apron,  smiling.  I couldn’t  imagine  why  I was  there 
and  not  in  a train  in  Chester. 

"You  said,  'Chester.’  ” 

"Yaw  daft,  Yank.  Drink  yaw  tea.  It’ll  do  yaw  good.” 

It  was  hot  and  milky  and  burned  my  tongue.  I slowly  awoke  from  the 
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dream  of  the  last  three  days.  Gwyn  took  my  clothes.  Said  she'd  be  back.  I drank 
more  tea.  It  tasted  better. 

"My  God!  Where  am  I?” 

I wobbled  to  the  window,  the  streets  were  wet,  but  the  sun  shone.  An  old 
woman  scrubbed  the  doorsteps  across  the  way.  A lorry  driven  by  a WAF  passed 
by.  The  town  was  clean.  A breeze  started.  It  was  morning  I thought.  I was 
cold  and  fell  back  onto  the  bed. 

When  I awoke  again  it  was  early  evening.  Sounds,  not  voices,  murmur- 
ings  downstairs.  I felt  better.  I smoked  a cigarette.  The  cigarettes  were  placed 
neatly  on  the  chair  by  the  bed,  with  a half-crown,  a few  coppers,  and  a thru’- 
pence,  and  my  wallet.  Money  all  there.  The  cigarette  burned  my  eyes,  was  taste- 
less, made  me  dizzy.  I put  it  out  on  the  window  ledge.  Tore  it  apart. 

My  clothes  were  laid  out  on  the  bed,  pressed  and  neat,  draping  over  the 
bedstead,  shoes  underneath.  I shaved  and  dressed.  Smoked  again  and  thought. 

"What  happened  at  Chester?” 

How  did  I get  here?” 

I knew  the  town  wasn’t  Chester.  The  Sea  was  too  close.  Too  clean  for 
Chester.  I reviewed.  Pieced  the  memory  flashes.  — Gwyn,  Oswestry,  Gabowen, 
Shrewsbury,  "Chester,  Yawnk.” — 

Gwyn  made  me  walk  with  her  to  the  bakeshop  and  the  tobacconist’s.  The 
next  few  days  were  good.  I didn't  drink  much,  just  sat  around  the  pub  and 
watched  Gwyn,  heard  her  singing.  I learned  the  tunes,  stammered  the  Welsh 
words  and  we’d  laugh.  Each  day  we’d  go  for  the  bread  and  cigarettes.  Her  father 
wouldn’t  smoke  mine.  Her  father,  a middle-age  guy  with  clear  but  tired  eyes. 
Too  strong,  Yawnk!  Too  strong!” 

The  drunk  was  over;  the  romance  had  begun.  Gwyn  and  I dancing.  Drink- 
ing tea  and  laughing.  Walking  up  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  Sea. 

"What’s  it  like?  Home?” 

I hadn’t  thought  of  it  for  some  time.  I felt  as  though  France  and  England 
was  my  life.  I said  " Boston’s  like  London.  People  the  same,  speak  differently. 
Moved  faster.  Smiled  more,  weren’t  as  happy.” 

Gwyn  would  lie  back  on  the  hill  and  tear  the  grass  and  look  up  at  the 
sky.  Blue  sea,  skies,  and  eyes. 

I kissed  Gwyn  the  second  day  we  went  to  the  hill.  I loved  her.  I loved  her. 

The  walk  to  the  station.  We  didn’t  talk. 

"No  gum,  Chum!  No  gum.” 

We  smiled.  No  gum. 

I gave  Gwyn  some  cigarettes.  Her  father  would  smoke  them.  I knew. 

I’ll  be  back  Gwyn!”  I kissed  her.  . . . 

"Thanks.”  The  waitress  put  the  glasses  down,  picked  up  the  change. 
London.  Joe?  London?  No  Wales  I liked  Llandudno.  . . .the  hotel,  the 
people.  . . the  hill.  . . . 

— John  Dunn 
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CITY  TREES 


There  is  a poverty  that  trees  may  show 
From  dearth  of  wholesome  sunlight,  winds  and  rain- 
Old  trees  that  press  gaunt  hands  against  the  panes 
Of  tenements,  like  tombstones,  row  on  row. 

They  are  the  trees  around  whose  starved  roots  flow 
Only  the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  the  drains 
Of  black  tarred  roofs;  and  smoky,  yellow  stains 
Of  light  are  all  the  sunshine  that  they  know. 

How  they  must  yearn,  those  brick-imprisoned  trees, 
For  mellow  slopes  of  hill  where  crystal  clear 
The  rain  comes  ringing  down — where  every  breeze 
Is  redolent  with  mossy  earth  and  flowers; 

How  like  old  men  by  penury  made  drear, 

Silent,  they  bear  the  burden  of  the  hour. 


— Barbara  Sutton 
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THE  WORLD  OF  FORGOTTEN  PEOPLE 


Yellow  walls 
Iron  beds 
Pain  wracked  beds 
Faces 

Old,  young 
Soft,  lined 
Rich,  poor 
Lonely. 

White  dresses 
Traction  splints 
Enamel  trays 
Untold  drugs 
Lonely. 

After  a week 
No  one  cares 
After  a month 
No  one  knows; 

Lonely. 

Pain 

Unbearable 
Without  end 
Everlasting 
Pain. 

Tear  stained  cheeks 
Knotted  hands 

That  tear  the  sheets  from  the  bed. 
Iron  bed. 

Hard  bed. 

Lonely  bed. 

Lonely. 

Forgotten. 


— Bill  Ratner 


Her  Husband’s  Eyes 


He  drove  his  knee  into  the  heavy  body  forcing  him  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  pier.  The  cold  pain  of  a knife  cut  into  his  side.  His  strength  was  going.  The 
other  man’s  breath  burned  his  face,  and  the  knife  burned  in  his  side. 

The  two  men  were  fighting,  each  for  his  own  life.  They  lived  by  killing 
and  robbing  until  they  were  killed  and  robbed.  Sometimes,  they  met  their  own 
kind. 

He  had  thought  this  man  would  be  easy.  The  man  had  thought  he  would 
be  easy.  They  were  both  wrong,  but  the  man  was  more  nearly  right.  In  his  way 
of  life  he  was  allowed  only  one  mistake. 

The  knife  cut  into  his  side  again.  His  strength  was  gone.  He  felt  himself 
collapse.  He  had  lost  the  fight.  He  had  made  his  mistake. 

One  man  rifled  the  pockets  of  the  other.  Then  a body  was  slipping  into 
the  water,  and  a man  was  turning  back  toward  the  town. 

A woman,  in  the  little  town,  in  her  one  room  house,  sat  by  her  window 
and  listened.  She  waited  in  the  night  of  the  sightless  for  one  who  now  could  not 
return.  He  had  always  been  near  her  to  give  her  strength  and  happiness  with 
his  deep  voice  and  blue  eyes.  When  he  had  left  her  that  day,  he  had  said  he 
would  return  quickly.  He  had  gone  into  the  stillness  of  the  waterfront  miles 
away,  and  now  she  sat  and  listened  for  his  footsteps.  She  cried  to  him  to  come 
back.  She  hoped  he  would  return.  She  moaned  she  could  not  do  without  him, 
and  the  wind  carried  her  moan  through  the  darkness  to  the  sea. 

Her  moan  floated  through  the  miles  of  silent  night  to  linger  about  the 
dying  man’s  ears.  He  sank  slowly,  leaving  a trail  of  bubbles  in  the  dark  water, 
and  finally  settled  on  the  sea  floor. 

He  was  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  amid  a restless  jungle  of  sealife,  in  a 
forest  of  swaying  green  arms  outlined  by  tiny  luminous  bodies.  A lonely  crab 
huddled  in  the  sand  staring  at  the  strange  thing  looming  over  his  dwelling. 
Tiny  fish  were  moving  in  and  out  of  the  shadows.  They  moved  in  clouds  past  the 
man.  Larger  fish  sprang  from  the  seaweed  shadows  and  flashed  after  the  smaller 
creatures.  The  tiny  fish  disappeared  into  the  shadows,  and  the  others  followed. 
The  man  was  left  alone  under  the  sea. 

The  woman  was  alone  in  the  small  room,  and  cried  as  the  night  grew 
chill.  She  stared  sightlessly  into  the  blackness.  He  had  not  returned.  He  must 
some  back,  she  thought.  He  must!  Her  blind  eyes  stared  into  the  lonely  night. 

In  the  lonely  crowded  sea,  he  sat  staring  at  many  creatures,  but  his  soul 
was  lingering  in  his  body.  His  eyes  were  not  vacant.  He  had  sight.  He  could  see 


the  tiny  luminous  bodies,  and  the  many  creatures  of  the  sea  floor.  And  he  could 
think. 

He  must  come  back,  she  thought.  Come  back,  she  moaned  into  the  night. 
Her  body  silently  called  to  him,  come  back.  Return,  please  return.  Two,  when 
welded  into  one,  cannot  be  broken.  Her  lips  formed  the  words,  Oh,  please 
come  back.  Oh  please.  She  called  to  him. 

A crab  huddled  in  the  sand  as  the  thing  looming  over  his  dwelling,  slowly 
raised  itself,  and  began  moving  toward  the  shore.  Fish  stared  at  the  man  walk- 
ing through  the  water,  silently  answering  a call. 

The  man  broke  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  walked  through  the  surf  to  the 
long  beach  beside  the  pier.  He  moved  across  the  sand,  and  walked  through  the 
stone  wall  lining  the  road  leading  to  the  town.  After  he  had  passed  through 
the  wall,  he  realized  there  was  no  gate  in  the  stone.  He  hurried  onward  answer- 
ing a call. 

As  he  neared  the  town,  he  saw  neighbors,  and  he  smiled  and  waved.  They 
didn't  seem  to  see  him,  and  continued  on  thir  ways  without  a smile  or  a nod. 
The  minister  was  walking  home,  and  as  he  came  close  to  the  man,  the  minister 
pulled  his  coat  tighter  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  a sudden  chill,  and  hurried 
on.  The  minister  passed  through  the  man,  leaving  the  man  in  confusion.  The 
man  moved  toward  his  home  answering  a call. 

His  home  was  the  same.  The  same  logs  and  the  same  door.  And  the  same 
small  room  inside.  Even  the  carved  doorknob  was  the  same.  , 

He  reached  for  the  doorknob,  but  somehow  missed.  The  second  time, 
he  failed  to  grasp  the  knob.  Then  he  stared  at  the  carved  wood  as  he  reached 
slowly  for  the  knob.  His  hand  passed  through  the  wood  without  feeling  the 
touch  of  the  carvings.  He  could  not  open  the  door.  At  first,  he  was  dismayed, 
then  he  merely  stepped  through  the  door. 

He  came  back.  She  could  not  see  him,  but  then  she  could  see  nothing.  She 
' could  hear  his  voice  and  talk  with  him.  She  could  see  with  his  blue  eyes  and  his 
voice.  She  could  not  touch  him,  but  he  had  offered  a vague  statement  to  explain 
it  and  she  was  satisfied  with  having  him  near.  She  could  not  touch  him,  but 
she  could  feel  his  presence,  and  she  could  talk  with  him,  and  she  could  see  with 
his  eyes. 

They  came  after  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death  was  talked  over  until  it 
was  verified  by  rumor.  They  came  expecting  to  console  a weeping  woman  wear- 
ing black,  and  they  found  the  blind  woman  smiling,  and  showing  them  to  seats 
as  if  she  were  no  longer  blind.  She  was  dressed  more  as  a bride  than  as  a widow, 
and  she  was  laughing  instead  of  crying. 

The  storekeeper’s  wife  stared  closely  at  the  woman’s  eyes.  The  eyes  were 
still  milk  white  and  pupilless.  She  was  still  blind. 

They  were  in  a maze  of  confusion,  when  the  woman  spoke  of  the  mayor’s 


wife’s  new  dress  with  the  lace.  She  told  the  pleased  but  astonished  mayor’s  wife 
that  blue  became  her. 

A young  girl  with  purple-black  hair  should  always  wear  blue,  she  said. 
Your  husband  admires  blue.  You  should  try  to  please  him  he  is  so  gallant  and 
distinguished. 

The  young  wife  was  blushing  for  some  unknown  reason.  She  avoided  the 
eyes  of  all  in  the  small  room. 

The  seamstress  offered  her  sympathy. 

The  woman  said,  Thank  you ! But  I am  happy.  You  see  he  really  hasn’t 
left.  He  will  always  be  close  to  me.  He  has  told  me  this. 

The  seamstress  was  in  even  more  confusion  than  the  others.  She  smoothed 
down  her  skirt  and  twisted  some  of  the  ribbons  on  the  cloth.  Her  blond  hair 
fell  over  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  think  enough  to  push  it  back. 

The  minister  said,  Bless  his  soul  in  the  new  land ! 

The  woman  said,  His  soul  is  here  with  us. 

The  minister  said,  My  daughter,  you  need  rest.  This  has  been  too  much 
for  you.  Rest,  and  remember  others  have  lost  their  husbands. 

The  woman  said,  I don’t  need  rest.  And  I have  not  lost  him. 

The  minister  looked  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  room,  and  seeing  they 
were  empty,  said,  If  you  have  not  lost  him,  then  where  is  he  ? 

The  woman  said,  He  will  always  be  at  my  side. 

The  minister  said,  We  will  leave  you  now.  You  need  rest.  We  will  go, 
and  let  you  rest. 

As  they  were  leaving,  the  blind  woman  called  to  the  minister,  Your  coat 
is  torn.  The  left  side.  If  you  wish,  I will  mend  it. 

The  minister  stared  at  his  torn  coat. 

The  seamstress  spoke  quickly,  I will  repair  it. 

As  they  left,  the  minister  muttered,  But  how  could  she  know.  How  could 
she  see  so  small  a rip,  or  any  rip.  A blind  woman ! 

The  town  life  went  on  as  it  always  had.  The  storekeeper’s  son  made  love 
to  a distinguished  man’s  young  wife.  A seamstress,  who  had  many  times  stated 
she  would  never  marry,  met  her  lover  near  the  church.  The  town  life  was  the 
same  except  for  the  blind  woman  who  was  seen  talking  as  she  walked  down  the 
streets,  and  no  one  was  with  her.  As  she  was  talking  with  herself,  she  seemed 
to  be  guided  around  the  muddy  pools  in  the  road  in  the  wet  weather,  and  around 
the  animals  that  lay  in  the  road  in  the  hot  weather.  Before  her  husband’s  death, 
the  sightless  woman  always  carried  a cloak  of  gloom  with  her,  but  now,  she  wore 
a dress  of  gaity.  She  spoke  to  all  as  if  she  could  see  them,  and  gave  all  compli 
ments. 
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He  had  answered  her  call.  With  his  eyes,  he  saw  for  her.  He  looked,  he 
could  see  what  was  in  the  room,  and  he  would  describe  it  to  her.  He  would  tell 
her  of  the  things  she  could  see  if  she  had  sight. 

Then  one  day,  he  found  he  could  see  through  the  walls  of  houses  to  see 
the  lives  of  others.  He  could  see  the  life  of  the  town.  He  could  see  the  store- 
keeper's son  and  the  mayor’s  young  wife.  He  could  see  the  seamstress  and  the 
minister  in  the  shadow  ot  the  church.  He  could  see  into  the  lives  of  all  who 
lived  in  the  town.  He  spoke  of  this  to  the  blind  woman  who  smiled  and  said. 
People  are  only  what  he  wants  them  to  be. 

Then  on  another  day,  he  found  he  could  see  into  the  past,  then  the  future. 
He  and  the  blind  woman  talked  about  what  would  happen  and  what  had 
happened.  They  knew  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 

The  blind  woman  began  to  make  visits  to  people  to  help  them  if  she 
thought  she  could. 

She  visited  the  wife  of  the  mayor. 

The  blind  woman  entered  the  room  smiling  at  the  mayor's  wife  and  weav- 
ing among  the  furniture  of  the  room  as  if  she  could  see.  The  mayor’s  wife 
stared  at  her  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  sat  in  a chair  where  they  could  talk. 
It  was  as  if  she  were  guided  by  an  unseen  hand.  The  blind  woman  smiled,  and 
said,  I knew  you  were  alone,  and  we  could  talk  privately,  so  I came.  I hope  you 
don’t  mind.  The  door  was  open. 

The  mayor's  wife  was  startled.  How  could  the  blind  woman  know  she  was 
alone.  She  stared  at  the  blind  one,  and  said,  Of  course  I don’t  object.  What  did 
you  want  to  talk  about? 

The  blind  woman  spoke  slowly,  I don’t  think  it  is  a wise  idea  for  you  to 
run  away  with  the  storekeeper’s  son. 

The  mayor’s  wife  sprang  to  her  feet.  Who  told  you  that!  she  shrieked.  She 
stood  glaring  at  the  blind  woman. 

The  blind  woman  spoke  softly,  Your  lover  did  not  tell  me.  Neither  he 
nor  you  spoke  to  the  one  who  told  me.  But  he  knows,  and  I know.  I say  it  is 
not  wise  to  steal  away  to  live  in  hiding  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  You  are 
young.  Happiness  only  comes  to  the  waiters.  If  you  rush  off  into  the  night,  you 
shall  never  be  happy. 

The  mayor’s  wife  suddenly  lost  all  anger.  Tears  flooded  from  her  eyes,  as 
she  moaned.  I can’t  stay  here.  I must  be  with  the  one  I love.  I can’t  stay  here 
with  this  old  man!  You  think  he  is  distinguished,  gallant,  and  he  is  the  mayor. 
I only  know  he  is  old.  Old ! And  it  is  a dirty  age ! 

The  blind  woman’s  hand  found  the  young  girl’s  slender  fingers,  and  she 
isaid,  Wait!  I know  all  about  your  husband’s  bad  ways.  But  wait.  If  you  young 
people  run  away  tonight  you  will  not  be  able  to  run  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead 
of  happiness. 
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The  young  girl  moaned,  I love  him.  I have  to  go. 

The  blind  woman  smiled,  and  said.  Wait  three  days,  and  the  old  man  will 
die.  He  will  grow  sick  tomorrow  evening,  and  will  die  in  three  days. 

The  blind  woman  rose,  and  left  the  mayor's  wife  before  the  young  girl 
knew  what  had  been  said. 

The  following  evening  the  mayor  grew  sick,  and  in  three  days  he  was 
dead.  The  widow  wore  black,  but  her  heart  was  light  and  her  eyes  strayed  to  the 
strong  figure  of  a young  man  who  worked  in  a store.  The  blind  woman  could 
see  the  future. 

The  blind  woman  made  many  visits.  She  told  a mother  her  small  son 
should  be  kept  away  from  water,  and  only  the  watchful  eye  of  the  mother  saved 
told  a farmer  of  the  nest  of  a hawk.  She  saw  many  things  through  her  hus- 
band’s eyes,  but  there  was  one  black  void  they  could  not  cross.  They  did  not 
the  child  from  drowning.  She  told  a shy  young  man  of  a shyer  girl’s  love.  She 
understand,  but  they  did  not  think  about  it.  The  blind  woman  continued  her 
visits  with  her  unseen  husband.  She  visited  the  seamstress. 

The  seamstress  was  mending  the  minister’s  coat  when  the  blind  woman 
entered.  The  blind  woman  sat  down  as  if  she  were  expected. 

The  seamstress  looked  at  the  blind  woman,  and  asked,  Do  you  have  work 
for  me,  or  is  this  one  of  your  friendly  visits. 

The  town  had  been  overflowing  with  rumors,  but  the  blind  woman  could 
not  see  the  dislike  on  many  faces.  This  was  part  of  the  black  void  her  husband 
could  not  foretell. 

The  blind  woman  spoke  quietly,  You  should  marry  the  minister. 

The  seamstress  was  shocked.  Her  voice  was  low,  as  she  asked,  Who  put 
you  up  to  this?  Where  did  you  get  such  a foolish  idea?  Who  put  you  up  to  it? 

The  blind  woman  spoke  gently,  The  future  always  has  two  trails  to  follow. 
You  decide  the  trail.  I know  you  are  with  child.  You  should  marry  the  minister. 

The  seamstress  was  standing  near  the  door.  Her  eyes  were  blazing  with 
hatred.  She  shrieked,  Get  out!  You  damnable  witch,  get  out.  Stay  away  from 
me.  Keep  away  from  us.  Get  out!  And  stay  out! 

The  blind  woman  left  without  understanding  what  had  thrown  the  seam- 
stress into  a rage.  This  was  part  of  the  blind  spot  on  her  husband's  eyes. 

After  a baby  was  born  to  an  unmarried  woman  in  the  town,  the  minister 
publicly  denounced  her,  but  hinted  of  evil  forces,  and  then  the  murmur  of 
rumors  in  the  town  swelled  to  a roar. 

The  blind  woman  talked  with  her  husband,  but  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
rumors  or  the  future  of  the  rumors.  This  was  part  of  that  dark  void  her  hus- 
band’s eyes  could  not  cross. 
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When  the  blind  woman  would  walk  through  the  town,  groups  of  eyes 
would  stare  after  her  with  distrust,  fear,  and  hate.  They  watched  her  step 
over  a sleeping  dog,  where  they  would  have  tripped,  The  sightless  woman  never 
stepped  into  a hole  in  the  road.  She  never  got  lost,  or  failed  to  give  compli- 
ments on  a new  hat.  She  always  admired  a building  with  a new  coat  of  paint. 
And  she  was  blind.  They  stared  after  her,  and  avoided  meeting  her  on  the  road. 
Small  boys  and  girls  began  to  run  when  they  saw  her  approaching.  The  women 
stayed  behind  barred  doors  while  their  husbands  gathered  on  street  corners  to 
whisper  and  threaten.  Soon,  groups  of  men  were  carrying  weapons.  And  then 
one  day,  all  the  people  of  the  town  met  in  a green  pature,  and  the  women 
gathered  wood  while  their  husbands  trimmed  a strong  pine  into  a stake  twice 
as  high  as  a man’s  head. 

They  tied  the  blind  woman  to  the  stake,  and  her  husband  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  pasture,  helpless  to  help.  He  could  not  fight  the  men.  His  hands  would 
only  pass  through  their  bodies,  but  he  did  talk  with  her  and  comfort  her,  as 
the  women  piled  tinder  around  Te  feet  of  the  one  who  was  blind.  As  the 
woman  smiled  at  her  unseen  husband,  the  fire  blazed  up.  It  was  the  seamstress 
who  had  struck  the  flint.  The  flames  shot  up  with  the  heat  and  the  odor  of 
burnt  flesh. 

The  husband,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture,  waited  for  his  wife, 
into  the  evening  sky,  and  she  grasped  his  hand  and  their  fingers  were  warm 
against  the  other’s.  They  moved  out  of  the  firelight  into  the  dusk,  holding  hands, 
as  she  came  walking  through  the  people  staring  like  savages  at  the  fire  blazing 
over  the  road  to  the  sea,  and  as  she  walked,  flames  were  dancing  in  her  hair. 

They  walked  down  the  road  to  the  sea,  both  their  hearts  were  light.  The 
flames  in  her  hair  danced,  and  the  light  in  his  blue  eyes  sparkled.  They  moved 
down  the  road  and  onto  the  beach.  He  smiled  at  her  and  she  smiled  at  him. 
They  went  over  the  sand,  and  down  into  the  water.  Her  hand  was  in  his,  and 
he  was  leading  her  beneath  the  waves,  down  into  the  sea.  The  flames  were  still 
dancing  in  her  hair,  and  the  water  boiled  and  steamed  in  the  mists  of  evening. 

One  can  still  see  the  flames  dancing  on  her  hair  if  he  wanders  near  the 
place  on  that  beach  where  the  water  still  steams  as  night  sweeps  over  the  land. 

— R.  Lewis  Peters 
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I Pray  You  To  Forgive 

"For  last  year’s  words  belong  to  last  year’s  language 
And  next  year’s  words  await  another  voice." 

T.  S.  Eliot 

Yaakov  ben  Ezra  fitted  the  thin,  faded  blanket  more  tightly  to  the 
curve  of  his  bent  and  shriveled  body  and  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was  dying 
with  the  calm  of  one  who  has  great  faith  in  God.  He  was  ready  to  die — - 
he  looked  forward  to  eternal  life  in  Paradise.  Not  that  he  was  perfect,  no 
man  was.  He  smiled  to  himself  and  recalled  the  long  hours  he  had  spent  with 
the  Elders  arguing  the  meaning  of  this  word  "perfect”.  No,  he  was  by  no 
means  perfect.  But  he  had  striven  to  imitate  God  and  he  had  been  faithful 
to  the  will  of  God.  He  had,  in  his  infinitesimal  way,  advanced  God’s  king- 
dom and  hallowed  His  name.  He  had  made  mistakes,  but  only  God,  who  is 
Omnipotent,  King  of  Kings,  does  not  make  mistakes.  Man  is  but  a vessel 
filled  with  shame  and  confusion,  impelled  by  pride  and  self  love. 

His  father,  Rabbi  Ezra  ben  David,  had  died  at  about  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  was  when  Yaakov  was  thirteen.  He  remembered  distinctly  how 
the  old  man  looked  as  he  lay  there  under  the  covers,  his  grey  bushy  beard 
yellowing  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  eyes  receding  deeply  into  the 
skull  of  the  yellow,  wrinkled  face.  He  remembered  the  way  his  hands  looked 
transparent,  lifeless,  lying  there  folded  across  the  slowly  respiring  breast. 
The  soft  spoken  words  came  back  to  him  clearly  and  distinctly  across  a great 
chasm  of  time. 

"Who  is  to  succeed  me  has  been  a grave  problem,  Yaakov,”  he  had 
said  with  difficulty. 

'There  will  never  be  another  who  is  as  great  a scholar  as  you,  father.” 
The  words  were  muffled,  indistinct  and  Yaakov’s  mouth  tasted  salty  like 
tears 

"You  are  a good  son,  Yaakov.  You  will  make  a great  rabbi  one  day.” 
The  words  fell  from  the  dying  man’s  lips  like  drops  from  a slow,  dripping 
faucet. 

"I  have  tried,  father.”  There  was  a long,  loud  silence;  Yaakov  bit  his 
knuckle  hard  and  was  surprised  to  taste  blood  on  his  teeth. 

"The  Elders  are  going  to  finish  your  education,  Yaakov.  If  it  is  God’s 
will,  you  shall  take  my  place.” 

"I  feel  that  both  you  and  the  Elders  do  me  a great  honor,  but  there 
will  never  be  another  as  great  as  you.  Even  now  the  Elders  and  all  the 
congregation  are  holding  services  in  your  name.” 
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Rabbi  Ezra  turned  his  head  slowly  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"Leave  me  now,  Yaakov;  I wish  to  start  my  evening  prayers.” 

Yaakov,  stirred  by  the  memory,  turned  his  dulling  eyes  to  the  same 
window.  The  sun  in  this  life  of  reality  was  setting  and  it  was  truly  time 
for  the  evening  prayer.  The  words  came  easily,  unconsciously  as  happens 
from  long  usage.  For  a while  Yaakov  was  not  aware  of  the  words,  but  here 
in  the  darkening  room,  they  took  on  new  meaning.  He  thrilled  to  the  majestic 
sound  of  the  words,  the  depth  and  power  of  the  words;  these  words  in  praise 
of  God : 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O Lord  Our  God,  King  of  the  universe, 
who  at  Thy  word  bringest  on  the  evening  twilight,  with  wisdom 
openest  the  gates  of  the  heavens,  and  with  understanding  changest 
times  and  variest  the  seasons  and  orderest  the  stars  in  their  watches 
in  the  sky  according  to  Thy  will.  Thou  createst  day  and  night; 
Thou  rollest  away  the  light  from  before  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  from  before  the  light  . . . 

He  was  ready  to  die,  but  something  was  vaguely  troubling  him;  deep 
in  his  mind  was  a plaguing  doubt,  a turmoil  that  he  could  not  bring  back 
into  the  fore  of  his  conscience.  He  shifted  restlessly  and  made  soft  groaning 
noises.  He  realized  then  that,  for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  he  was  hungry, 
painfully  hungry. 

The  door  of  his  bed  chamber  opened,  admitting  a vague  amorphous 
figure  carrying  a candle  that  threw  grey  shadows  about  the  room. 

Who  is  it?”  Yaakov  called  out. 

"It  is  well  that  you  should  eat,  Yaakov.  I have  brought  you  hot  broth.” 
Channa,  Yaakov’s  wife,  as  wrinkled  and  as  bent  as  he,  came  in  and  set 
the  candle  down  on  the  table  by  his  bed.  Seating  herself  carefully  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  she  ladled  the  hot  soup  and  blew  on  it  to  cool  it. 

"Eat,”  she  said  and  spooned  the  hot  broth  into  his  waiting  mouth. 
"Moisha  ben  Chanoch  was  here  today,”  she  said  tonelessly.  "He  said 
he  came  to  inquire  after  your  health  but  I know  better.  He  has  been  having 
trouble  with  his  wife  and  he  wanted  you  to  help  him  once  again.  It  is  a 
shame  they  cannot  leave  you  in  peace.”  She  grumbled  the  last  few  words 
and  blew  vigorously  at  the  soup. 

"They  are  but  as  children,  Channa.  Do  not  be  angry  with  them,” 
Yaakov  said. 

"Have  you  not  done  enough?  Do  you  not  deserve  a rest?”  Channa 
replied. 

"I  hope  that  I have  helped  in  my  small  way,  but  only  God  is  my 
judge.”  He  sipped  the  hot  broth  and  swallowed  painfully.  “After  all,  one 
cannot  break  the  habit  of  years  so  easily.” 
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"Always  they  come  to  you  with  their  troubles.  Always  there  is  some- 
one waiting  to  see  you,  to  ask  for  your  help.  For  certain  you  have  missed 
many  a meal  because  of  them.  Now  in  your  sickness,  I am  determined  to  see 
that  you  eat  on  time.  The  last  time  Moisha  ben  Oianoch  had  trouble,  you 
gave  him  money — Oh  yes,  I know  about  that — and  you  went  all  the  way 
to  Brestloff  to  bring  his  wife  home,”  Channa  said.  Her  hand  shook  so  she 
spilled  some  of  the  broth. 

"Do  not  be  wroth,  Channa.  Moisha  has  three  fine  sons.  It  is  they  who 
must  be  remembered.  They  have  their  lives  to  live;  and  they  are  entitled  to 
a home  where  there  is  both  a mother  and  a father..  The  younger  is  becoming 
a fine  scholar.” 

"They  come  to  you  as  they  would  to  a judge.  It  matters  not  what  time 
of  day  or  night.” 

She  finished  the  last  spoonful  of  broth  and  put  the  bowl  aside. 

"You  have  been  too  good,  Yaakov,  even  to  me,”  she  said  softly  and 
smoothed  his  pillows.  "I  leave  you  the  candle.  Do  not  stay  awake  too  late.” 

Alone  in  the  soft  candle  light,  Yaakov  remembered.  Yes,  he  knew 
Moisha  ben  Chanoch’s  problem  and  the  problems  of  all  the  others  in  the 
great  city  of  Carow.  There  had  always  been  someone  who  needed  his  help; 
many  of  them  were  far  away  now — some  in  America — some  even  in  Pales- 
tine. But  who  would  care  for  them  now.  they  were  indeed  like  little  children. 
The  fretful  sense  of  worry  stole  over  him  again;  was  there  something  he  had 
forgotten  to  do?  Or  was  it  something  he  should  tell  Channa.  But  it  was  time 
to  die.  Why  did  the  Lord  not  take  him  to  His  fold  and  lift  the  oppressed 
weight  from  Yaakov’s  shoulders? 

The  candle  flickered,  sputtered,  threatened  to  go  out  and  did.  Suddenly 
Yaakov  was  aware  of  a figure  standing  beside  his  bed.  In  the  half  light  com- 
ing through  the  window,  the  figure  appeared  strange  and  transparent. 

"Who  are  you?”  Yaakov  asked  softly,  almost  under  his  breath. 

"I  am  your  successor,”  the  figure  said.  His  voice  was  full,  even,  and 
melodic  as  a viola. 

"But  you  are  just  a child,”  Yaakov  said. 

"I  am  thirteen,”  the  figure  said  with  the  assurance  of  an  aged  man. 

"What  is  your  name?” 

"Yaakov  ben  Ezra.” 

"That  is  my  name,”  said  Yaakov  with  a shock  of  surprise.  The  boy’s 
face  was  becoming  clearer  and  he  looked  to  Yaakov  very  much  like  himself. 

"What  is  your  father’s  name?”  Yaakov  asked,  his  voice  grating  from 
his  dry  throat. 

"Ezra  ben  David,”  the  figure  said  impassively. 

"My  father’s  name!  Where  were  you  born?” 


In  Carow.” 

"And  your  mother's  name  was — ?’ 

"Rachel." 

"Oh  mama,  mama,”  he  wailed,  pulling  himself  to  a sitting  position. 
Frantically  he  reached  out  a thin  unsteady  hand;  the  hand  beat  the  air  aim- 
lessly, groping,  clawing  like  the  hand  of  a drowning  swimmer.  There  was 
nothing  there.  Suddenly  the  barrier  blocking  Yaakov's  subconscious  crumbled 
and  he  knew  what  had  been  bothering  him. 

"What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him.  I have  been  too  full  of 
self  pride.  Does  my  mind  waiver  that  I concern  myself  with  who  my  succes- 
sor will  be?  I am  but  dust — a thing  of  transience.  All  things  lie  within  the 
province  of  God.  Forgive  your  errant  servant  for  this  lack  of  faith  in  Thee, 
Oh  Lord.” 

Smiling,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  God,  his  soundless  lips  formed  the 
shapes  of  the  words  of  the  prayer  for  the  dying:  "Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God,  the  Lord  is  One.” 

— Morris  Koffman 


AGE 

The  toothless  old  men  stare  at  the  dancing  blaze, 
Inert  but  for  some  lonely  wisps  of  smoke 
Escaping  mottled  lips.  All  day  they  laze 
And  smoke  and  spit.  Their  eyes  evoke 
In  us  a double  pang  — the  sight  inspires 
Both  selfless  pity  and  a selfish  fear 
Of  blankly  gaping  thus  at  future  fires. 

They  die,  but  not  by  one  great  step  from  here 
Into  eternity.  They  die  in  mind; 

And  still  their  shriveled  bodies,  soulless  shells 
Of  what  were  men,  sit  on,  smoke  on,  aligned 
In  ghastly  row  before  the  hearth.  The  bells 
Must  wait  long  years  to  toll  the  funeral  knell 
For  souls  already  gone  to  Heaven  or  Hell. 

— Joseph  Hilyard 
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SMOKE  RING 


The  smoke  ring  broke 
And  all  the  eyes  let  go 
The  image  that  had  been. 
And  silence  followed 
On  the  smoke. 

The  lost  words  tried 
To  push  themselves 
But  could  not  break 
What  none  had  built 
Of  anything. 

Hands  moved  fast 
To  stir  the  air,  to  catch 
Some  bits  of  window  light 
With  which  to  patch 
The  panic. 

The  smoke  ring  stayed 
In  cocktail  minds. 

Strayed  among  bright  stories 
Saved  for  just  this  day 
Of  smoke. 
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Doris  Abramson 


I Answered  Not 


I see  a mist  which  creeps  its  slow  unerring  way  across  the  meadows  of 
the  mind 

And  mantles  them  from  grim  realities. 

I see  a child  hungry  in  body  and  soul,  crying  in  baffled  desperation 
against  a force  which  it  cannot  comprehend. 

I see  a man  with  the  wild  eyes  of  a trapped  animal  skulking  along  a 
dank  and  dismal  alley, 

Driven  by  the  squalor  of  his  family  on  and  on  and  on  to  God  knows 
where. 

I hear  the  shrill  and  brittle  laughter  of  some  broken  human  animal, 
whose  mind  in  baffled  flight  retreats  into  the  shallow  caverns  of  a nether 
world. 

I smell  the  stench  of  offal  and  of  human  dead  allowed  a common 
sanctuary  in  the  putrid  gutters 

And  the  not-yet-dead  permitted  regal  comfort  on  the  roadway’s  mucky 
edge,  waiting  with  tortured  patience,  too  alive  for  gutters,  too  dead  for  food. 

I feel  a biting  wind  which,  once  jettisoned  from  a passing  cloud,  be- 
comes a thing  possessed;  beating  itself  in  raging  fury  against  the  ragged 
nakedness  of  spattered  ruins. 

I sense  a hand  reached  out  in  silent  supplication  for  a crust  which  is 
not  there  or  lies  in  maggoty  splendor  atop  a rotting  garbage  heap. 

I see  a mob  of  semi-humans  scrabbling  for  the  scraps  of  food  or  faith 
spewed  out  in  driblets  by  a humanitarian  world. 

I hear  the  melodious  tinkle  of  fine  glassware  set  in  a frothy  billow  of 
soft  linen,  ringed  round  by  crystalware. 

I smell  the  savors  escaped  from  plenteous  kitchens  and  wafted  out  on 
Puckish  breezes  to  dance  upon  the  air. 

I see  a flash  of  color,  another,  still  another  careening  away  in  a caca- 
phony  of  whines,  and  roars,  and  blatting  spontaneity. 

I see  no  filthy  corpses  here  nor  terror  born  of  hunger,  bred  in  despera- 
tion 

But  a never-never  land  of  glittering  hopes  founded  on  full  bellies  and 
an  unsafe  self-sufficiency. 

I dream  and  my  dreams  turn  to  fragile  nightmares  soon  shivered  into 
slivered  heaps 


Which,  crashing  down,  deny  me  the  soft  embalming  touch  of  lethargy, 
and  I can  dream  no  more. 

I am  awake,  and  yet  my  very  soul,  filled  to  overflowing  with  vicarious 
torments,  shrieks  endlessly  for  rest. 

I feel  my  eyes,  the  mirrors  of  my  inner  self,  become  but  burned-out 
craters  such  that  Hell  itself  would  disclaim  ownership. 

My  muscles  sleep,  and  still  my  senses,  sharpened  like  a two-edged 
sword,  flail  out  and  come  careening  back  engulfing  me  in  sounds  and  scenes 
and  flagrant  odors. 

An  untamed  monster  stalks  unshackeled  on  the  earth,  across  the  hills 
and  plains,  and  on  the  sensibilities  of  men. 

It  thunders  imprecations,  empties  minds  and  thrives  on  filth  and  desola- 
tion. 

And  suddenly,  feverishly  I am  aghast  for  it  is  I who,  pinioned  by  my 
own  desires,  have  mid-wifed  this  putridity  into  a living  thing. 

A child  wailed,  a pleading  hand  reached  out,  a piercing  shriek  rolled 
forth  and  caromed  from  the  shell  of  empty  silence. 

All  this  I saw,  and  heard,  and  yet  I answered  not. 


- — Walter  F.  Tidman 
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Train 


G.  Gies 


Wuxtry!  Wuxtry! 


You  asked  me,  Bob,  if  Joe  Mclver  has  changed.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you, 
I saw  him  the  other  day.  He  doesn’t  work  for  the  paper  anymore,  you  know. 
No  it  seems  as  though  old  Joe  just  can’t  keep  from  being  funny.  That’s  the 
thing  in  his  make-up  I always  said  would  ruin  him.  You  remember  how  he 
got  kicked  out  of  college,  putting  on  that  ape  costume  he  stole  from  the  mu- 
seum and  chasing  the  President  around  his  office.  That  was  funny,  Bob.  I 
still  laugh  at  Joe  when  I think  about  how  he  had  the  prexy  cornered  and 
was  about  to  chew  him  up  when  the  campus  cops  arrived  and  winged  him 
with  their  45’s. 

Anyway,  Bob,  Joe  is  out  clerking  at  Sears  and  he  seems  to  be  pretty 
happy  about  his  new  job  'He’ll  probably  be  sending  a tombstone  to  the 
President  soon  or  doing  something  crazy  like  that.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
Joe  had  something  on  his  mind  when  I saw  him  last.  He  said  the  boys  from 
the  Chronicle  were  in  for  a surprise  and  we’re  just  waiting  around  for  some- 
thing to  happen  like  the  newsprint  turning  red  or  seeing  a Sears  aluminum 
outhouse  being  installed  in  Newspaper  Row.  What  a guy! 

Well,  Bob,  the  escapade  that  got  him  bounced  from  the  paper  had 
something  to  do  with  newspaper  ethics  you  studied  in  college.  Barney  Foss, 
the  new  city  editor  never  had  much  of  a sense  of  humor,  anyway,  and  what 
Joe  did  was  all  Barney  needed  to  show  the  boys  who  was  God  Almighty 
in  the  city  room. 

It  seems  Joe  got  the  love-bug  on  him  and  this  bug  was  biting  him.  He’d 
breeze  over  to  Cambridge  about  every  night  for  a few  months  there  and 
meet  the  girl  of  his  dreams.  The  "Nightmare  Kid”  the  guys  at  the  office 
called  her  when  they  saw  her  at  Thompson’s  hunched  over  a clam  chowder. 
Incidentally,  Bob,  the  chowder’s  still  as  good  as  ever.  They  got  a cook  in  from 
New  York  who  colored  it  "tomato”  for  a couple  of  days  but  the  City  of 
Boston  won  out  over  this  New  York  bird  and  the  guy  was  promptly  released, 
as  they  say  around  Station  1. 

Anyway,  Bob,  Joe’s  queen  turns  out  to  be  a buxom  blonde  who  was 
a brunette  when  Joe  first  met  her  but  who  changed  when  the  true  love  rou- 
tine came  about.  Joe  always  liked  blondes,  you  know.  And  it  turns  out  Joe’s 
girl  is  an  athlete.  It  was  a coincidence  him  meeting  an  athlete  just  about  the 
time  he  gets  transferred  to  Sports. 
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What  the  gal  does  is  swim  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I saw  her  in  action 
over  at  Magazine  Beach.  Joe  and  me  would  be  trying  to  tan  our  pink  bodies 
when  she’d  be  out  in  the  river,  swimming  and  kicking  like  Jonah’s  whale. 
She’d  stay  in  the  water  for  a few  hours  at  a time,  then  she’d  come  in  and 
shake  all  of  the  Charles  over  us  trying  to  dry  off.  Joe  said  he  liked  the  ath- 
letic type,  but  I was  thinking  he  should  have  hung  around  the  first  few  rows 
when  Bowser’s  boys  were  wrestling  at  the  Arena.  He’d  have  done  better. 

So,  any  way,  Bob,  Charlotte,  that’s  the  name  of  Joe’s  friend,  Charlotte 
Bronke — yeh  Bronke — decides  one  day  on  the  beach  she’s  going  to  make 
history  and  enter  the  Light  swim.  Only  a damn  fool  would  make  a statement 
like  that.  She  meant  it  though.  Imagine  a babe  trying  to  swim  the  Light. 
So  Joe  says  it  was  a good  idea  and  the  girl  friend  signs  up.  Of  course  Joe 
gives  it  a big  spread  in  the  paper,  which  is  all  right;  as  far  as  Barney  Foss 
is  concerned  it  was  news. 

Some  wise  guy  lino-man  said  that  the  S.P.C.A.  would  be  after  the  race 
officials  for  letting  this  Bronke  babe  swim  the  Light.  Joe  never  hears  this 
but  writes  the  thing  up  as  being  the  greatest  thing  since  Minnie  the  Mer- 
maid was  sighted  off  Provincetown,  but  we  don’t  know  what  else  he’s  got 
cooked  up.  He  just  goes  on  his  nightly  visits  to  Cambridge  up  until  the  day 
of  the  race.  Charlotte  does  a lot  of  training  but  still  does  not  refrain  from 
guzzling  as  much  "Pick”  as  Joe  brings  her.  The  two  are  madly  in  love  with 
each  other.  Instead  of  flowers  as  the  ads  suggest,  Joe  goes  over  with  a case 
of  "light”  every  night.  If  ever  there  was  a bond  of  friendship  in  romance, 
the  booze  was  in  Joe’s  case. 

So  the  day  of  the  race  comes  and  only  about  five  enter,  because  the 
waters  are  a bit  choppy  and  as  Rideout  said  it  was  the  coldest  day  in  August 
since  1908,  except  for  13,  16,  ’17,  ’23,  ’29,  and  ’31.  Joe’s  girl  gets  all 
greased  up  and  looks  like  a taffy  apple.  Then  she  hits  the  water!  You’ve 
covered  launchings  down  at  Fore  River,  Bob,  well  the  start  was  just  as  spec- 
tacular. Charlotte  couldn’t  have  got  off  better  with  a champagne  bottle 
cracked  over  her  hip.  The  girl  turns  out  to  be  a classy  swimmer,  classier  than 
I thought,  and  takes  the  lead  for  the  first  mile  when  she  seems  to  get  cramps 
or  something  and  slows  down. 

At  this  point  she  drops  behind  a bit  but  she’s  still  in  the  lead,  mind 
you.  So  what  happens  now  is  a kid  who  was  watching  the  race  from  a dinghy 
falls  overboard  and  starts  to  drown,  at  which  point  Charlotte  hears  his  cries 
and  she  forgets  all  about  the  race  and  goes  to  the  kid’s  rescue  before  anyone 
else  gets  into  the  hero  act.  She  follows  the  rescue  routine  with  some  furious 
artificial  respiration  on  the  kid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dinghy.  Joe  is  proud 
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as  hell  and  he  gets  a photographer  to  snap  pictures  of  his  heroine  who  seems 
to  be  breaking  the  kid’s  back  because  he  starts  to  cry.  Just  a little  kid  about 
twelve  years  old.  That  was  all  there  was  to  the  race  for  Charlotte.  Some 
guy  from  Sante  Fe  captured  the  prize  but  it  is  Charlotte  Joe  writes  a whiz- 
bang  story  about. 

You  should  have  seen  it,  Bob.  That  story  was  terrific,  pictures  and  all 
of  Charlotte  in  the  dinghy  crushing  the  kid,  and  the  headlines:  Girl  Swim- 
mer Gives  Up  Lead  To  Rescue  Youth.  Joe’s  girl  was  famous.  She  made  a 
couple  of  speeches  at  the  Women’s  Club,  got  on  a Labor  Day  float  when  the 
Locals  paraded,  and  Filene’s  and  Jordan’s  gave  her  a new  outfit  complete 
with  a Jantzen  or  two  thrown  in.  Charlotte  Bronke  also  sang  a few  times 
down  at  the  Crawford  Flouse — sang  in  her  bathing  suit  just  before  Sally 
came  on  with  the  tassels.  They  both  took  the  house  down.  I’ll  still  take  Sally 
though,  Bob. 

What  happens  to  Joe  in  all  this  is  that  he  becomes  Barney’s  boy  for 
scooping  the  rest  of  the  papers.  But  what  else  happens  is  this.  Barney  is 
out  getting  a shoeshine  when  he  sees  a familiar  face  before  him,  shining  his 
shoes.  The  familiar  face  is  the  same  person  who  Charlotte  was  crushing  on 
the  botton  of  the  dinghy.  Barney  recognizes  the  kid  and  asks  him  how  he 
is  after  falling  in  the  Harbor.  The  kid  says  he  is  all  right  except  for  his 
backache,  and  he  didn’t  fall  in  the  Harbor;  he  jumped  in  like  he  was  told 
by  the  reporter.  So  Joe’s  jig  is  up,  the  trick  is  over.  Barney  comes  stomping 
into  the  office,  furious,  with  one  shoe  shined,  hollering  like  hell. 

Old  Joe  took  it  like  a man.  Barney  really  gave  it  to  him.  "No  lousy  faker 
is  going  to  foul  up  my  newspaper!”,  was  just  about  the  gist  of  what  Barney 
said.  So  he  fires  Joe  and  tells  him  to  clear  out. 

Barney  never  saw  Joe  pick  up  Charlotte’s  picture  and  pack  it  in  his 
briefcase.  He  thought  Charlotte  was  just  another  tramp  Joe  picked  up  for 
his  little  deal.  I guess  if  Barney  knew  the  "heroine”  was  Joe’s  girl  it  would 
have  caused  a sensation.  You  know  what  the  other  papers  would  make  of 
it. — Editor  Kills  Sportswriter ! — Wuxtry!  Wuxtry! — I can  hear  the  news- 
boys now. 


— John  A.  Dunn 
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The  Eternal  Tree 


When  a man  falters  just  once  in  his  lifetime,  you  can’t  call  him  a sin- 
ner. That’s  why  the  folks  around  those  parts  never  called  Evan  Heath  a 
sinner.  His  one  great  virtue  was  that  he  was  a man  of  his  word.  He  lived 
on  the  principle  of  being  an  honest  man  - mountain  style.  Old  man  Ross 
figured  it  this  way:  that  if  a man  can’t  do  as  he  tells  himself,  he’s  not  fit  to 
obey  anyone.  Old  man  Ross  said  that  only  the  Lord  is  that  good,  and  there’s 
no  human  being  as  good  as  the  Lord.  And  that’s  just  about  the  way  Evan 
figured  it,  too. 

But  he  broke  his  word  one  day.  Still,  like  I’ve  said,  folks  never  called 
him  a sinner. 

It  seems  that  when  Evan  got  married,  he  and  his  wife  took  to  living 
on  the  old  Seckle  place  up  in  Timber  Forks.  Seckle  was  killed  by  one  of 
them  jackass  riding  preachers,  and  nobody  bothered  about  his  land  until 
Evan  and  Alice  came  along.  They  took  the  place  mostly  because  there  wasn’t 
any  other  and  then  because  it  was  theirs  for  the  asking.  Nobody  else’d  take 
it.  The  land  wasn’t  any  good.  . . .full  of  rocks  and  too  high  up.  But  those 
youngsters  seemed  to  get  along  fine.  Evan  fixed  up  a stretch  of  the  land  for 
planting,  and  with  that  and  what  they’d  get  at  the  General  Store,  everything 
was  going  nice. 

But  down  at  the  store  you  could  hear  folks  saying  that  Evan  won’t 
stay  up  there  long.  They  said  he’d  be  coming  down  soon  to  get  some  of  that 
bottom  land. 

"He  ain’t  gonna  be  a-totin’  them  rocks  all  the  time,”  old  man  Ross  used 
to  say.  "Evan’s  a yung-un  with  idees  ’n'  he’ll  be  a-fixin’  to  come  on  down 
some  day  ’n’  git  hisself  a piece  o’  bottom  lan’.  Ah  calculate  he’ll  be  a-com- 
in’  directly.  ’N’  he  might  be  totin’  a gun,  too.” 

There  weren’t  many  who  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  old  man.  He  had 
lived  in  those  parts  for  some  eighty-five  or  ninety  years  and  everybody  had 
taken  to  believing  that  he  was  crazy.  But  some  remembered  that  old  man  Ross 
had  warned  them  of  the  War  back  in  T4.  He  told  them  it  was  coming.  No- 
body has  figured  out  yet  how  he  knew  because  the  old  boy  can’t  read  and 
he  is  pretty  near  to  being  stone  deaf.  He  claims  he  felt  a twitching  in  his 
bones  and  he  said  he  never  got  that  twitching  unless  there  was  going  to  be 
some  shooting,  and  he  said  that  back  in  ’14  was  a mighty  big  piece  of  twitch- 
ing, 

. . lak  there’s  fixin’  ta  be  a big  feud,  directly,”  he  said. 

Not  many  folks  listened  to  him  that  time,  and  nobody  at  all  listened 
this  time.  But  they  should  have.  For  sure  enough  it  happened.  It  happened 


about  two  weeks  later.  Young  John  Townley  told  me  because  he  was  right 
there  for  the  most  of  it,  and  what  he  didn't  see,  he  got  from  Alice.  Young 
Townley  puts  it  like  this: 

"Well,  you  know  'bout  the  lan’  up  there.  If  ya  ain't  nevah  seen  it, 
ya  can  figure  out  what  it’s  like  by  the  way  folks  has  been  ignorin’  it.  It’s  all 
hillside  ’n’  rocks — real  big  rocks,  too.  ’N’  what  Evan  'n  Alice  called  a house 
wuz  jest  ol'  dead-wood  a-hangin’  together  by  crooked  nails.  Ah  reckon  it’s 
even  worse’n  what  ol’  man  Seckle  left  it  four  year  ago.  Evan  nevah  did 
nothin’  ta  keep  it  respectable  like. 

'Then  ya  hav’  to  take  inna  ’count  that  there  tree — the  one  right  smack 
in  front  o’  the  house.  Ah  guess  there  ain’t  no  story  ’bout  that  place  but  what 
that  there  tree  don’t  figure  in  somewhere.  Ah  remember  years  ago  old  man 
Ross  a-tellin’  me.  he  sed:  ’That  there  tree  wuz  born  with  these  hills,  son,  ’n’ 
it  ain’t  a-dyin’  ’till  they  do’.  ’N’  from  all  the  stories  ah  been  a-hearin,  ah 
figure  there’s  some  truth  in  what  he  sez.  Why  ah  hear  it  tell  that  there 
tree.  . . .” 

* * * 

Then  young  Townley  told  me  a couple  of  stories  about  the  tree.  They’re 
good  stories  that  make  for  good  listening,  but  they  aren't  worth  the  trouble 
of  telling  again  because  they  miss  telling  just  right  about  the  tree.  I guess 
nobody  can  tell  right  about  it.  Nobody  really  knows  the  whole  truth  because 
they  haven’t  lived  that  long.  You  can  tell  well  enough  about  a man  who  lives 
when  you  do,  especially  if  you  knew  him  a bit.  But  nobody  has  a right  to 
talk  about  a tree — not  when  that  tree  is  as  old  as  this  one — full-grown  and 
all  when  your  great-grandfather  wasn’t  even  an  idea. 

And  that’s  why  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  any  of  the  stories  of  that  tree 
that  Townley  told  me,  or  any  other  stories,  for  that  matter.  I’ll  just  let  you 
think  about  what  old  man  Ross  has  to  say  about  that  tree.  He  says: 

"That  there  tree  ain’t  no  work  o’  God.  Ah’m  a-tellin’  ya  it  is  God!  Look 
where  it’s  at?  Right  up  top  there  on  that  hill.  We  folks  can’t  do  nothin’  but 
what  that  tree  don’t  know  ’bout  it.  Ah  figure  it  to  be  God  down  here  all 
over  agin.  Only  this  time  it  sure  looks  as  though  He’s  a-fixin’  to  stay.” 

I let  young  Townley  finish  his  stories:  then  he  came  around  to  telling 
me  the  big  story.  The  first  part  he  got  from  Alice.  It  seems  that  she  and 
Evan  were  standing  near  the  tree  and  Evan  was  saying  . . . 

^ ^ ^ 

"Ah’m  gittin’  some  o’  that  there  bottom  lan’.  You  bin  yellin’  long 
enough.  Seein’s  how  ya  can’t  wait  ’till  ah  earn  the  money  ta  buy  some  lan’, 
ah'll  go  down  ta  git  it.  ’N’  ah’m  totin’  mah  gun,  too.” 

Ah  ain’t  nevah  sed  nothin’  like  that,  Evan.  Ya  only  lack  but  a little  o’ 
havin’  enough  ta  buy  the  Davis  place.” 
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Evan  just  kept  staring  down  at  that  land — the  Davis  place.  He  just 
kept  mumbling  that  it  was  big  and  pretty.  He  was  drunk.  He  got  drunk  on 
shine,  and  that's  no  kind  of  stuff  to  get  drunk  on.  Alice  looked  at  him  real 
sad  like  and  said: 

"Come  inside  ’n’  sleep,  Evan.  Yer  drunk.  Maybe  ...” 

"Ah  ain’t  no  such  thing"  he  said  and  he  made  a burp. 

"Evan,  please."  And  Alice  went  to  take  his  arm  but  he  pushed  her 
hard  so  she  fell.  Then  he  looked  at  her  glossy-like  and  swore: 

"Goddam  ya,  woman.  Ah  ain’t  plannin’  on  hearin’  ya  a-talk  no  more. 
Ah  sed  ah’m  gittin’  some  o’  that  bottom  lan’  fer  ya.  N’  ah’m  gonna  kill 
that  there  Davis  man,  cuz  he  ain’t  no  good.  There  ain’t  nothin’  decent  in 
’im,  nohow." 

Alice  started  to  cry.  You  couldn't  blame  her  none.  She  was  a real  nice 
girl  and  everyone  thought  that  she  had  done  real  well  by  marrying  Evan. 
Everyone  liked  Evan  because  he  never  did  anything  wrong  in  his  whole 
life  ...  it  was  just  that  nobody  could  live  honest  on  that  Seckle  land.  And  it 
got  under  Evan’s  skin,  just  like  old  man  Ross  said  it  would. 

Evan  staggered  back  real  slow  and  kept  cussing  at  Alice.  But  when  he 
went  to  turn,  he  stumbled  on  the  big  beginning  of  a root  and  smashed  up 
against  the  tree.  He  really  went  against  that  tree  hard. 

Everything  seemed  to  stop  what  was  real  natural  for  it  to  do.  Only 
the  breeze  kept  up,  but  the  leaves  didn’t  seem  to  move.  Alice  stopped  cry- 
ing. She  looked  up  with  one  of  those  ugly  half-smiles.  And  Evan  ...  he 
didn’t  even  look  drunk  as  before.  He  pushed  himself  from  the  tree  and 
stared  at  it  mad  and  murder-like.  Then  he  started  to  smile.  Then  he  was 
drunk  again. 

"That’s  all  right.  Ah  ain’t  gonna  hurt  ya.  ’T  weren’t  your  fault,  nohow. 
Ah  shoulda  been  watchin’  mah  step.” 

And  Evan  just  kept  on  staring  at  the  tree  and  smiling  at  it  and  speaking 

to  it: 

"Ah  ain't  gonna  hurt  ya.  Ah’m  gonna  let  ya  be.  T weren’t  your  fault. 
No,  sir,  ah’m  not  gonna  hurt  ya.  Ah’m  gonna  outlive  ya  fair  ’n’  square.  No 
more  shootin’  at  ya  or  nothin’.  Jest  lettin’  everythin’  be  fair  ’n’  square.  ’N’ 
remember,  ah’m  a man  o’  mah  word.  So  when  ah  say  no  more  hurtin’,  there’s 
no  more  hurtin’.  It’s  all  fair  ’n’  square,  jes’  like  ah  say.” 

Then  Evan  leaned  forward  a bit  and  patted  that  tree — that  big  tree  just 
standing  there  and  looking  as  though  it  understands  what  Evan  is  saying. 
And  the  leaves  started  wiggling  again,  like  they  were  answering  him. 

Evan  smiled  real  big.  Then  he  laughed.  But  when  he  turned  his  head 
toward  Alice,  he  lost  all  that.  He  seemed  to  be  grinding  his  teeth.  And  he 
burped  and  spit  at  her  and  said: 
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"Goddamn  you,  woman!” 

He  whirled  around  real  fast  and  started  off  over  the  hill.  Alice  got  up 
and  watched  him.  She  wasn’t  mad  or  angry  at  him.  She  just  couldn’t  be. 
She  knew  that  this  was  someone  else,  not  Evan.  Someone  else.  It  was  some- 
one mean  and  nasty  . . . someone  not  fit  to  live  with  . . . anywhere.  Someone 
else — not  Evan. 

And  Alice  kept  thinking  that  way  as  she  watched  Evan  go  down  the  rocky 
hill.  And  she  closed  her  eyes  when  she  saw  him  almost  stumble  over  a big 
rock  and  then  kick  it  real  hard.  She  closed  her  eyes  when  he  did  that  because 
she  knew  what  he  was  saying  . . . something  about  her,  like: 

"Goddamn  you,  woman.” 

He  hated  Alice  that  day.  But  Alice  just  couldn’t  think  that.  She  told 
herself  that  it  was  someone  else  who  hated  her — not  Evan.  Evan  only  said 
things  like  that  when  he  was  drunk,  and  he  was  sure  enough  drunk  today. 
Why,  he  tripped  on  a lot  of  those  rocks  every  day  and  never  said  a word.  He 
took  it  as  being  all  part  of  the  work.  And  Alice  knew  that  it  would  all  be 
over  soon. 

When  Evan  had  gone  a distance  down  the  hill,  Alice  started  for  the 
house.  But  something  made  her  turn  and  look  at  that  tree — something  way 
inside  made  her  turn  and  look  at  it.  She  looked  at  the  tree  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  looked  at  the  big  roots  that  stretched  out  for  five  or  ten  feet 
before  they  hit  underground.  Then  she’d  look  up  to  the  top.  She  really 
couldn’t  see  the  top,  but  she  saw  the  sky  in  places  through  the  branches  and 
figured  that  the  top  was  way  up  there  someplace.  Sure  was  a big  tree,  what 
with  the  top  way  up  there  in  the  sky. 

And  she  thought  how  funny  it  was  that  Evan  all  but  prayed  to  that 
tree.  Sometimes  she’d  see  him  out  there  talking  to  the  tree  just  as  though 
it  was  human.  And  she  would  look  at  the  tree  at  times  like  that  and  get 
scared  because  she  said  it  would  move,  especially  when  Evan  would  talk  real 
hard  to  it.  And  there  were  times  when  she’d  see  Evan  sitting  beside  the  tree 
with  a jug  of  shine  and  he'd  start  to  talk  to  the  tree  and  then  pour  some  of 
that  stuff  on  the  roots — just  as  though  it  was  human.  Evan  said  that  it  was 
the  shine  that  made  the  tree  so  hard  and  so  stubborn — even  made  it  ornery 
at  times. 

* * * 

" N’  that’s  where  ah  came  in”,  young  Townley  said,  "that’s  when  ah 
come  along — right  when  she’s  a-starin’  at  that  tree  like  that.  Ah  always  found 
her  a-starin’  at  that  tree  like  that.  Ah  always  found  her  a-starin’  at  it,  jes’  like 
Evan,  but  nevah  heard  her  a-talkin’  ta  it  like  he  did. 

"Ah  jes’  watched  her  a bit.  She  didn’t  know  ah  was  there.  She  jes’  kept 
on  a-lookin’  ’n’  a-lookin’  at  that  there  tree.  ’N’  darn  soon  ah  got  ta  thinkin’ 
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it’s  jes’  like  old  man  Ross  sez:  'There’s  somethin  right  mighty  ’bout  that  tree. 
It  ain’t  like  no  other  tree  on  this  earth’.  Ah  couldn’t  help  but  to  think  like 
that. 

Well,  ah  moved  toward  her  then  and  she  turned  and  looked  real 
surprised  and  said: 

* * * 

John!  Ah’m  sorry,  John.  Ah  didn’t  figure  you  were  a-comin’  up  today. 
Did  ya  meet  Evan  on  the  way?  He  jes’  went  down  to  the  Davis  place.” 

"Ah  came  up  from  the  store.  Didn’t  come  fer  ta  see  Evan,  nohow.  Ah’m 
here  ta  take  ya  ’way.  Ya  ain’t  no  fit  girl  ta  be  livin’  on  this  place.  Yer  too 
fine.  Ya  oughta  be  a-comin’  with  me,  Alice.” 

"Ah  love  Evan.  Ah  ain’t  a-leavin’  ’im.  Ah  told  ya  that,  John.” 

"Ah  ain’t  fancy  in  looks  like  he  is,  but  ah  got  better  lan’  than  this  here. 
It’s  bottom  lan’,  girl,  real  fine  bottom  lan’.  Evan  ain’t  got  none  o’  that.” 

He’s  gone  ta  git  me  some,  John.  That’s  where  he’s  off  ta  now.  To  buy 
some  from  George  Davis.” 

"He  ain’t  got  no  money  like  that.” 

"He’s  got  it  almost.  Lacks  only  a bit.  George’ll  give  it  to  him  cuz  he 
knows  Evan’ll  pay  ’im  real  soon.” 

John  knew  what  folks  were  saying  down  at  the  store.  He  knew  that 
what  folks  were  saying  wasn’t  fit  for  Alice  to  hear.  It  would  make  her  feel 
bad — real  bad.  And  he  loved  Alice  so  much  that  he  wouldn't  say  anything 
to  hurt  her.  But  John  just  couldn’t  help  what  came  out  of  him  next.  He  said: 
"Evan’s  totin’  a gun.’ 

Alice  was  sort  of  shaky  when  he  said  that.  And  she  looked  real  scared 
when  she  asked  him: 

"How’d  ya  know?” 

"Ah  jes’  figured  that  a-way,  Ah  reckon.” 

"Folks  has  bin  a-talkin’,  John.” 

"Right  big  talk,  Alice.” 

"He  went  ta  buy  the  Davis  lan’.” 

"Folk’s  ain’t  sayin’  that.” 

"Ah  don’t  care  what  they’re  sayin’!” 

"They  say  he’d  be  a-goin’  ta  take  it — with  a gun.  Old  man  Ross  sez 
there  ain’t  no  man  what  can  live  up  here  fer  as  long  as  Evan  has  without 
goin’  a little  crazy-like.  Old  man  Ross  said  that  when  Evan  left  he’d  be 
totin’  his  gun — crazy-like.” 

"Evan’s  gone  ta  buy  the  lan’.” 

Alice  knew  that  she  could  be  lying.  She  had  seen  Evan  leave — drunk 
and  carrying  a gun.  And  she  knew  that  Evan  didn’t  have  the  money — she 
had  it  in  the  house 
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''Let’s  have  no  mo’  talkin’  ’bout  it,”  she  said,  "and  fetch  some  water, 
John.” 

John  picked  up  the  bucket  that  was  sitting  beside  the  steps.  He  went 
around  to  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  pump — a real  big,  ugly  looking  thing 
that  Seckle  had  made  himself.  But  it  gave  water  and  that’s  all  that  Seckle 
cared  about. 

John  figured  it  took  about  fifteen  minutes  to  get  that  pump  working. 
Alice  kept  yelling  at  him  from  inside  the  house.  She  kept  saying  that  "the 
bucket  ain’t  that  big”.  She  said  that  Evan  never  took  that  long. 

John  got  the  bucket  filled  and  started  to  bring  it  into  Alice,  but  he 
got  only  as  far  as  between  that  tree  and  the  house. 

* * * 

"Ah  told  ya  ta  keep  away  from  here,  John.” 

"Now  wait  up,  Evan.  Ah’m  fixin’  ta  bring  this  here  ...” 

"Git  ovah  here  where  ah’m  at.  Ah  wanna  see  ya  roll  down  this  hill. 
It’s  got  a lot  o’  rocks  on  it  ’n’  ah  don’t  gues  ya  can  make  it  all  the  way.  Come 
on,  git  ovah  here.” 

Evan  had  his  gun  pointing  right  at  John,  and  John  knew  better  than  to 
fool  with  a man  who  aimed  a gun  at  him — especially  if  that  man  was  Evan, 
because  he  knew  that  Evan  was  a man  of  his  word. 

So  John  put  the  bucket  down  and  went  to  where  Evan  was  standing,  and 
Evan  moved  over  so  that  his  back  was  toward  the  door.  Evan  said: 

"Ah  figured  ya  wuz  a-comin’  here  when  ah  wasn’t  aroun’.  Ya  ain’t 
been  messin’  yerself  climbin’  that  there  hill  jes’  ta  be  friendly-like.  Back  up 
a little  more,  John.” 

"Now,  Evan  ...” 

"Ah  reckon  ah  can  take  care  o’  all  the  talkin’  that’s  needed.” 

"Evan,  yer  drunk,  ’n’  that  ain’t  . . . ” 

"Ah’m  plum  tired  o’  yer  noises,  John.  Ah’m  gonna  kill  ya.  Ah  ain’t 
lettin’  no  man  play  with  mah  wife.  Ah  figure  that’s  what  ya  bin  doin’  ’n’ 
ah’m  sendin’  ya  back  where  ya  came  from — back  down  the  hill — real  simple- 
like.” 

John  saw  Evan  squeezing  his  gun.  He  didn’t  move  it  from  his  side — 
just  started  squeezing.  Evan  always  did  that  when  he  went  shooting.  It  took 
a mighty  long  while  from  the  time  he  started  squeezing  until  the  bullet  came 
out. 

And  John  saw  him  squeezing  now — squeezing  real  hard.  Then  the  gun 
went  off  . . . 

And  Evan  grit  his  teeth  and  bent  over  a bit  and  let  his  gun  drop.  He 
started  to  fall  but  he  seemed  to  be  pushing  himself  toward  that  tree.  Then 
he  stuck  out  his  arm  and  leaned  against  it — leaned  against  it  heavy — then 
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fell  to  the  ground. 

H e was  breathing  real  strong,  but  he  sat  up  and  leaned  his  back  against 
that  tree.  He  didn't  look  anywhere  except  in  front  of  him  and  he  asked  Alice 
gentle-like: 

"Fetch  me  some  shine,  woman.” 

Alice  was  right  there  on  the  steps  with  a gun  in  her  hands  and  smoke 
was  coinin’  from  the  barrel.  She  went  into  the  house  and  came  back  in  a bit 
with  a jug  of  shine.  She  went  and  put  it  down  right  near  Evan  and  he  said: 
"Ya  did  right,  woman.”  And  then  he  said:  "Ah  got  some  bottom  lan’ 
fer  ya.  Got  it  from  George  Davis  ” 

"Ah  don't  want  none  o’  yer  killin’  lan’.  D'  ya  hear,  Evan?  Ah  don’t 
want  none  o’  yer  killin’  lan’.” 

Alice  wasn’t  sorry  that  she  shot  him.  She  wasn’t  sorry  for  anything. 
She  just  looked  at  him  and  said  that  she  hated  him  and  went  back  into  the 
house. 

Evan  picked  up  the  jug  and  took  a real  long  drink.  He  put  the  jug 
down  on  his  lap  and  asked  John: 

"What’s  the  mattah  with  you?  Ah  ain’t  gonna  kill  ya,  John — not  now. 
But  ah’m  gonna  git  ya  latter  cuz  ah  ain’t  fixin’  on  dyin’  yet.” 

Then  he  took  another  drink — another  real  long  one — and  went  on 

that: 

"No  mattah  what  ya  do,  or  what  that  there  woman  o’  mine’ll  do,  ah 
ain’t  gonna  die  on  account  o’  this  here  tree.” 

Evan  laughed  and  reached  up  behind  him  and  patted  that  tree — patted 
it  like  he  did  a hundred  or  so  times  before — real  friendly-like.  Then  he 
laughed  real  loud  and  then  took  another  big  drink  and  yelled: 

"Ya  ain’t  scared  o’  nothin’,  are  ya,  John?  There  ain’t  nothin’  to  be 
scared  o’.  It’s  jes’  that  ah  ain’t  gonna  die.  Why  don’t  ya  sit  on  the  steps, 
John?  Ah  reckon  it’s  better’n  standin’  where  yer  at.  Go  sit  down,  John.” 
John  did  as  he  was  told.  He  wasn't  exactly  scared.  He  was  just  mixed 
up.  And  when  he  sat  down  he  saw  Evan  tilt  the  jug  again.  This  time  he 
emptied  it.  Then  he  patted  the  tree  again  and  spoke  to  it: 

"Ah  ain’t  gonna  hurt  ya.  No,  sir.  No  more.  Ah  promised  ya  all  fair  ’n’ 
square.  No  more  shootin’  at  ya.  No  more  hurtin’  ya.  Ah’m  fixin’  on  out-livin’ 
ya  fair  ’n’  square,  jes  like  ah  sed.  ’N’  ah’m  a man  o’  mah  word.” 

Then  he  went  to  take  another  drink,  but  he  saw  there  was  none  left. 
"Some  more  shine,  woman.” 

Alice  came  to  the  door  and  told  him  that  there  wasn’t  any  more.  He 
drank  the  last  bit,  she  said. 

"That  ain’t  so.  There’s  more.” 

Then  he  looked  over  at  her  and  said: 
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"Ah  got  yer  Jan’.  Ah  told  Davis  we  lacked  jes’  a bit  o'  what  he  figured 
on  giftin'  fer  it,  ’n'  he  sed  it  don’t  make  no  dif’rence.  He  sed  we  could  have 
it  fer  what  we  got.  Ya  gotta  bring  him  the  money  tomorra.  Now  git  some 
more  shine.” 

Alice  just  stared  at  him.  She  stared  for  a long  time  and  then  Evan  yelled 
at  her: 

"Don’t  stand  there,  woman.” 

And  he  picked  up  the  jug  and  looked  at  her  real  hard  and  tried  to  get 
up  and  yelled  at  her  again: 

"Goddamn  you,  woman!” 

Then  he  fell.  And  when  he  fell  he  smashed  the  jug  on  the  trunk  of  that 
tree.  Alice  ran  over  to  him.  He  was  dead.  Then  she  looked  down  and  saw 
the  place  where  Evan  hit  the  tree  with  the  jug.  The  bark  was  cut.  The  bark 
of  that  mighty  tree  was  bleeding  . . . the  tree  that  Evan  had  promised  to  out- 
live fair  and  square  . . . that  mighty  tree  that  old  man  Ross  said  was  God. 

— Charles  F.  Plumer 


IF  IN  FEELING  SAD 

If  in  feeling  sad  I hurt  you 
more  than  music  can 
And  less  than  one  tear 
moves  you  to  repentance 
Do  not  grieve  me 
For  tender  are  my  hurts 
And  so  easily  wounded 
Sweet  my  reminiscing  pain 
recalled  in  forte  anguish 
More  sweet  your  repenting  — 

Ah,  come ! 

Come  sadden  me! 

— Rosalyn  Koffman 
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FIVE  O’CLOCK  SUN 


I 

I was  allowed  to  perform  the  operation  because,  after  all,  I am  an  eye 
specialist.  I told  the  Board  that  Thomas  Allard  could  have  his  sight  back  and 
they  took  my  word  for  it — my  word  as  an  authority. 

In  what  I told  them  that  afternoon,  I was  absolutely  correct.  The  opera- 
tion was  successful,  and  I had  said  that  it  would  be.  The  only  real  difficult 
stage  of  the  ordeal  was  the  removal  of  the  bandages.  You  must  know  a little 
about  Thomas  Allard  to  understand  this. 

Allard  was  an  artist.  In  fact  he  still  is  an  artist  and  will  be  ’till  the  end 
of  his  days.  As  far  as  his  method  of  painting  is  concerned,  I have  heard  those 
of  his  profession  say  that  he  was  just  a bit  eccentric.  He  was  extremely  metic- 
ulous in  his  work,  so  much  so  that  he  did  not  practice  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement in  his  art,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  perfection  in  his  improvement. 
I think  the  classic  example  of  this  matter  is  that  Allard  never  painted  under 
any  condition  of  light  other  than  a five  o’clock  sun  in  the  late  Spring,  at 
which  time  he  would  work  for  approximately  one  hour. 

That  naturally  limited  him  tremendously  in  time.  Still  his  production 
was  high.  He  could  paint  quite  fast  when  he  wanted  to — that  depended  en- 
tirely upon  him — his  sincerity  being  the  principal  factor.  The  subject  was 
always  interesting  in  itself  no  matter  what  it  was.  But  if  that  interest  went 
no  further  than  Allard’s  eyes,  the  picture  was  completed  in  a very  short  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  interest  went  into  his  soul,  it  might  well  take  him 
the  whole  late  Spring  to  put  the  subject  on  canvas.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
example,  in  the  portrait  of  his  wife — which  brings  me  back  to  one  of  the 
most  terrifying  cases  of  my  career. 

I’ll  not  go  into  detail  about  how  it  was  that  Thomas  Allard  lost  his 
sight.  As  it  happens  in  every  case,  that  the  patient  and  the  doctor  think  of 
the  illness  from  two  distinct  view-points,  so  it  happened  here.  For  Thomas 
Allard  it  was  the  end  of  life.  He  was  an  artist.  Now  his  sight  was  gone. 
He  was  useless.  And  his  thoughts  ran  that  way  until  the  afternoon  I 
removed  the  bandages.  For  myself,  I never  thought  of  Allard  as  an  artist. 
Perhaps  after  the  operation  I did  think  of  him  in  that  light,  but  before  and 
during  the  operation  he  was  to  me  a human  being  with  a physical  handicap. 
It  depended  on  me  to  restore  sight  to  this  man,  because  to  be  able  to  see  is  a 
man  s natural  right,  and  not  because  Thomas  Allard  was  a painter. 

I have  already  mentioned  twice  the  removal  of  the  bandages.  This  pro- 
cedure took  place  at  about  dusk  one  evening  last  April.  When  I entered 
the  room  the  nurse  on  duty  said  that  he’d  been  awake  most  of  the 
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afternoon.  No  words  were  wasted  among  the  three  of  us.  Miss  Daley  said 
nothing — she  spoke  only  when  spoken  to.  Mr.  Allard  said  nothing — patients 
are  horribly  mute  at  the  final  moment.  I said  nothing — until  the  nurse  had 
removed  the  outer  protective  flannel  and  was  about  to  remove  the  pads  . . . 

No,  Miss  Daley.  I’ll  take  those  off  myself.” 

I went  to  the  bedside  and  started  lifting  the  pads. 

Never  rub  your  eyes,  Mr.  Allard.  If  ever  they  should  itch  or  burn,  close 
them.  Do  not  rub  ” 


I removed  the  bandages  completely. 

Dim  the  lights  just  a bit,  Miss  Daley.” 

Thomas  Allard  kept  his  eyes  closed  for  a few  seconds.  Perhaps  he  was 
afraid  to  open  them  Then  he  squinted.  The  lids  parted  slowly.  It  was  a 
seemingly  painful  process.  But  it  was  wonderful  . . . the  whole  sensuous 
world  appeared  before  him. 

I can  only  say  thank  you,  Dr  Conway.” 

"just  be  sure  that  you  never  rub  your  eyes.” 


"There  must  be  other  orders.” 

Yes,  there  is  . . . one  more.  I’ll  not  play  with  words,  Mr.  Allard.  You 
deeply  love  Janet.  Her  affection  for  you  is  equally  strong.  You're  an  artist  . . 
an  excellent  artist.  Paint  her  portrait,  Mr.  Allard.  Begin  it  as  soon  as  you 
can  ” 

"Well,  that’s  a pleasant  command.  Are  there  others  similar?” 

"That’s  all.  I must  go.  I’ll  see  you  before  you  leave.  I’ve  arranged  for 
someone  to  be  with  you  throughout  the  night — you  may  be  too  strongly 
tempted  to  rub  your  eyes.  And  remember — paint.  You  must  always  paint. 
Put  your  fiancee  on  canvas,  Mr.  Allard.  Good  night.” 


II 

Thomas  Allard  married  Janet  Keyes  one  week  after  he  left  the  hospital. 
They  had  waited  long  enough — through  physical  and  mental  pain.  It  was  not 
a big  wedding,  but  the  essentials  were  there. 

They  moved  into  the  house  he  had  bought  before  his  accident.  It  was 
a lovely  place — roomy,  and  above  all  it  had  the  one  thing  she  requested: 
an  artist's  studio  of  perfection.  This  room  was  ideally  located  in  the  south 
wing  and  opened  to  the  valleys  and  hills  on  three  sides.  The  house  itself  set 
a few  miles  from  the  town  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  area.  It  was  not  a lonely 
spot,  for  there  were  neighbors  on  all  sides,  but  it  was  quiet.  It  was  the  way 
that  Janet  wished  it.  She  too  well  knew  that  it  was  what  his  heart  wanted 
and  his  mind  needed. 
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For  one  solid  month  Thomas  Allard  did  nothing  but  practice.  That’s 
the  very  way  he  would  describe  his  activity. 

"...  But,  darling,  you’ve  been  wasting  all  this  time  doing  absolutely 
nothing.” 

' Practice,  dear,  practice.  But  next  week  we  start.  We  ll  begin  what  I 
somehow  feel  will  be  Thomas  Allard’s  masterpiece.  To  the  critics  . . perhaps 
a canvas  of  sentimental  trash  or  heart-sick  colors.  But  to  Thomas  Allard  . . . 
his  masterpiece.  So,  may  I practice,  Janet?” 

She  smiled  very  prettily  and  kissed  him. 

"I’m  sorry,  dear  ” 

She  went  out  of  the  studio  and  quietly  closed  the  door.  She  let  her- 
self linger  a moment.  A strange,  marvelous  thrill  chilled  her  body. 

"Thomas  Allard's  masterpiece,”  she  thought.  And  then  her  mind  went 
much  further. 

"Thank  you,  Dr.  Conway.”  Again  she  smiled.  It  was  a smile  of  the 
heart — a smile  from  another  world.  It  did  not  come  merely  from  a pleasant 
thought  or  a tender  word.  It  was  a smile  of  the  heart. 

Ill 

Janet  Allard  was  to  pose  in  regal  gown. 

The  first  day  she  spent  more  than  an  hour  trying  to  reach  perfection 
in  artificial  beauty.  She  used  creams  and  powders  and  all  shades  of  rouge 
and  lipstick.  None  of  the  finished  tries  seemed  quite  right.  Thomas  Allard 
had  asked  her  to  hurry.  He  wanted  to  use  the  time  on  the  posing.  He  went 
into  her  room  and  found  her  very  busy  with  an  eye-shade. 

"No  -no  -no,  darling.  Please.  Never  artificiality!” 

"But  Tom,  after  all,  this  is  ... 

"I  want  you  as  God  created  you,  as  I married  you,  as  I know  you.  It 
must  not  be  different  from  that.  If  I wanted  to  paint  what  man  has  made, 
there  are  houses,  and  streets,  and  hypocrites.” 

He  pushed  aside  all  the  jars  and  tubes  and  what-not.  He  took  cold  cream 
and  smeared  her  face  with  it. 

"Now,  off  with  that  mess  and  make  believe  this  is  our  wedding  day.” 

He  returned  to  the  studio  and  arranged  the  chair,  playing  on  a five 
o’clock  sun.  It  was  late  Spring  and  Thomas  Allard  wanted  the  evening  sun 
with  the  suggestion  of  quiet  and  reverence  that  came  with  it. 

Janet  entered  in  less  than  ten  minutes  time.  She  was  as  Thomas  Allard 
wanted  her  to  be.  He  posed  her  on  the  chair.  She  was  facing  him  fully,  with 
the  five  o'clock  sun  lighting  her  from  the  left  as  though  satisfied  with  merely 
glazing  her  right  side.  This,  to  Thomas  Allard,  was  perfect. 
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He  walked  over  to  the  canvas  but  before  he  touched  a brush  to  it: 
"We’ll  work  only  for  one  hour,  Janet.  I find  the  sun  at  its  lovliest  from 
five  to  six  in  the  late  Spring.” 

Then  he  began.  He  began  Thomas  Allard’s  masterpiece. 


IV 


Some  had  said  that  Thomas  Allard  was  a genius.  He  had  won  some 
award  in  New  York  for  a painting  of  Christ  of  the  Andes.  He  made  a pen- 


cil sketch  from  a photograph  and  his  painting  grew  from  there.  For  lighting 
he  envisioned  a five  o'clock  sun  in  the  late  Spring.  The  background  he  copied 
from  a travelogue. 

Some  said  that  Thomas  Allard  painted  much  too  fast.  In  less  than  four 
hours  he  completed  a magnificent  canvas  of  his  grandfather’s  favourite  Mor- 
ris chair. 

Some  had  said  that  Thomas  Allard  was  much  too  slow.  It  had  taken 
nearly  a month  to  complete  the  head  and  face  of  his  wife.  Still,  a contem- 
porary had  remarked: 

like  a Mona  Lisa,  only  . . . only  unquestion- 


"The  smile,  Thomas 
ably  happy.” 


V 


On  the  afternoon  of  May  16  Thomas  Allard  was  painting  the  shoulders 
when  he  suddenly  put  his  brush  down  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

"What’s  the  matter,  dear?” 

"The  eyes.  Itching.” 

He  shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets.  He  always  did  that.  Then 
he  closed  his  eyes  hard;  so  hard,  in  fact,  that  his  whole  face  cringed  and 
wrinkled. 

Janet  got  up  quickly  and  ran  to  him,  but  she  was  too  late.  He  yanked 
his  hands  from  his  pockets  and  rubbed  his  eyes  viciously. 

"Darling !” 

"I  can’t  help  it.  The  burn  is  enough  to  drive  a man  mad !” 

"You  mustn’t,  darling,  you  mustn’t!” 

"I’m  sorry.  More  sorry  that  you  had  to  see.” 

]anet  stared  at  him,  daring  not  to  believe.  Wanting  with  all  her  heart 
to  disbelieve. 

"Tom.  you  . . . this  is  not  the  first  . . . ?” 

No!  No!  She’s  twisting  his  statement!  He  didn’t  imply  that  at  all. 

He  dropped  his  arms  and  walked  back  to  the  canvas.  He  rolled  the 
brush  nervously  in  his  fingers. 


t 
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We  still  have  a few  minutes.  Let’s  go  on." 

That  was  May  16.  It  was  just  four  days  later  when  Thomas  Allard  told 
his  wife- 

"We  ll  have  to  move  the  time  up  a bit,  darling.  We  ll  have  to  move  the 
time  to  about — well,  about  four-thirty.  I noticed  yesterday  that  the  lighting 
wasn’t  quite  right.  The  sun  is  changing  each  day,  you  know.  You  don’t 
mind,  dear?” 

Of  course  she  didn’t  mind.  But  really,  Tom  was  becoming  terribly  sci- 
entific about  this.  She  hadn’t  noticed  a change  in  the  light.  But  she  did 
think  that  time  would  move  ahead  rather  than  back.  The  days  are  longer  in 
the  summer.  But  then  again,  she  isn’t  an  artist. 

So  Janet  posed  in  a five  o’clock  sun  that  now  arrived  at  four-thirty. 
And  Thomas  Allard  continued  painting  with  those  awful  strokes  of  a genius. 

Everything  seemed  to  progress  beautifully.  Janet  noticed  that  Tom  never 
rubbed  his  eyes.  He  promised  that  he  would  never  do  that  again,  and  he  was 
keeping  his  promise. 

And  one  day  about  a week  later  when  the  day’s  painting  and  posing 
were  done,  Janet  said  meekly: 

"Tom,  I’ve  never  asked  to  see  the  portrait  because  I didn’t  think  you 
would  want  me  to.  Would  it  be  all  right  if  I ... 

"Of  course,  darling.  After  all,  it  is  your  portrait:  much  more  yours 
than  mine.” 

She  almost  didn’t  dare  to  look,  now  that  she  knew  it  would  be  all  right. 
But  she  went  up  to  the  canvas  slowly  and,  still  doubting,  asked: 

May  I?  Really?”  Tom  only  laughed. 

"Of  course,  dear.” 

It  was  beautiful.  She  knew  no  other  way  of  describing  it.  She  only 
sighed : 

"Beautiful  . . . beautiful.  Oh,  Tom,  it’s  — its  . . .” 

Beautiful?  Thank  you,  darling.  But  really,  now,  is  it  possible  that  it 
could  be  anything  but  beautiful?” 

Tom  ...  ”,  and  Janet  clung  to  her  husband  — her  life,  her  love,  her 

(perfect  happiness.  And  Tom  wanted  to  say  something  to  her  — something 
that  poets,  perhaps,  might  say,  but  he  couldn’t.  He  never  knew  the  language 
of  lovers  — he  knew  only  their  feeling. 

"Here,  Mrs.  Allard,  let’s  not  get  out  of  control.  It’s  nearly  finished,  you 
know.  Good  heavens,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  thousands  of  witless 
spectators  stand  gaping  at  its  beauty?  Well,  suppose  we  finish  it  and  find 
out?” 


m 


VII 


But  that  portrait  was  never  finished.  Thomas  Allard  became  blind 
again  — incurably  blind  again  — in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

I thanked  the  dear  God  above  that  I had  not  misjudged  the  timing  and 
that  Thomas  Allard  had  begun  his  portrait  immediately.  Now  I had  to  tell 
Janet  the  truth,  but  it  was  simple  to  tell  the  truth  now,  for  it  was  a gentle, 
pleasant  truth.  Had  I told  her  in  April,  the  truth  would  have  destroyed  all 
the  happiness  she  had  known. 


One  afternoon  some  three  months  ago,  I had  not  lied  to  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Specialists.  It  is  just  that  I did  not  tell  them  the  entire  truth.  They 
were  correct  in  arguing  that  Thomas  Allard  was  incurably  blind.  And  yet 
I,  too,  was  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that  I could  restore  his  sight.  The  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  was  in  the  element  of  time  which  they  neglected  to 
question  and  which  I purposely  ignored. 

In  my  heart  as  well  as  with  my  medical  knowledge  I knew  that  Thomas 
Allard  was  incurable.  He  could  only  have  his  sight  back  for  a short  while 
and  then  he  would  be  forever  blind.  I could  sin  against  my  profession  and 
give  Allard  a happiness  he  would  otherwise  never  know,  or  else  state  the 
cold,  blunt  facts  and  ruin  the  life  of  a great  man.  This  was  my  problem  — 
a terrifying  thing  that  had  never  before  confronted  me. 

I arrived  at  my  decision  after  close  observation  of  two  people:  Thomas 
Allard  and  Janet  Keyes.  When  I first  met  them  I saw  a bond  of  indestruc- 
table  love.  It  was  a love  that  can’t  be  explained  with  our  tangible  words. 
One  knows  that  it  is  there,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  a love  too  great  for  a mere 
mind  to  hold.  I was  well  aware  that  these  people  had  that  love,  and  if  it 
was  at  all  possible  to  enhance  such  a love,  I determined  to  do  so. 

That  is  why  I operated  and  that  is  why  I commanded  Allard  to  make 
a portrait  of  Janet.  I knew  that  the  main  factor  was  there:  a boundless  sin- 
cerity on  his  part.  It  would  take,  I imagined,  all  the  five  o'clock  suns  he 
would  have  until  he  would  be  blind  again — forever. 

And  now  when  Thomas  Allard  wants  a vision  of  his  wife,  he  does  not 
turn  to  her  with  the  carelessness  of  a seeing  man — suddenly,  without  thought 
or  meaning:  but  he  envisions  her  slowly  with  each  stroke  of  the  brush.  It 
takes  a long  time  before  she  is  in  full  view.  But  a day  will  not  go  by  in  the 
life  of  Thomas  Allard  but  he  will  copy,  slowly  and  meticulously,  his  master- 
piece. Each  day,  in  the  five  o’clock  sun  of  late  Spring,  he  will  paint  a por- 
trait of  Janet. 

— Charles  F.  Plumer 
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EVENING  IN  SPRING 


Weary  now  the  evening  hovers 
Pallid  in  the  city  streets, 

Faces  glitter  and  grow  dark 
Upon  the  setting  of  the  sun; 
Surging  voices  in  the  mind 
Words  that  tighten  memory 
Glow  and  fade  like  ships  at  night 
The  brittle  pageant  of  the  sea. 

Returning  then  the  pained  caress 
Mocks  our  season  of  desire 
While  the  laughter  sears  the  throat 
Trembles  in  the  mouth  and  dies; 
Lips  that  lingered  over  kisses 
Softly  now  our  doom  relate, 

Eyes  that  promised  love  reveal 
Coiled  far  down  the  quivering  hate. 

Far  above  the  weary  city 
Runs  the  rumor  of  the  night 
And  the  saddened  cries  of  children 
Shattered  sink  into  the  wind; 

Fleet  the  spectre  of  our  love 
Withers  on  a leer  of  pain, 

Swiftly  on  the  pavement  glistens 
The  fever  of  this  bitter  rain. 


— David  Buckley 
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SKETCHES 


TSINGTAO  NEWSBOY 


PRELUDE- 

In  Yunan  Province  on  the  shore  of  the  China  Sea  lies  the  city  of  Tsing- 
tao,  still  bearing  the  red  tile  roofs  of  the  German  Empire  of  1914.  When  I 
was  there  in  1945  the  Communist  Forces  were  besieging  the  city  of  Tientsin 
250  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  the  east  coast  of  China  was  a slow  motion 
Chinese  beehive  of  activity. 

VERSE: 

Each  afternoon,  just  before  dusk,  I would  start  walking  across  the  city 
of  Tsingtao  to  the  Enlisted  Men’s  Club  on  Hu  Nan  Road,  refusing  each  one 
of  thousands  of  rickshaw  boys  in  hopes  that  I would  meet  my  favorite 
Chinese.  My  favorite  Chinese  was  a sandal-shod  newsboy  who  hurried  piti- 
fully along  the  dusty  streets  crying  his  long,  low,  throaty  moan  of  wares — 
"Mi  Ala  Mo.”  If  I met  him  (or  I should  say — saw  him)  my  evening  was 
sure  to  be  a success.  Although  I never  spoke  to  the  boy,  and  he  never  to  me, 
I found  more  of  my  thoughts  centered  around  this  youth  than  any  other 
person  or  idea  in  China.  He  represented  the  millions  of  human-like  animals 
who  were  the  servants  of  the  ruling  mercantile  royalists  of  Nationalistic 
China.  His  lot  was  meager.  For  the  small  amount  of  yen  he  received  for  his 
light  work  he  could  buy  enough  food  to  keep  from  starving  to  death.  As  for 
clothing  and  shelter — well,  the  ancients  had  a way  of  putting  that — a man 
need  clothe  himself  not,  for  he  has  nothing  to  conceal — a man  need  house 
himself  not,  for  he  may  dwell  under  the  roof  of  heaven. 

So  that  newsboy  had  little  to  cover  the  nothing  he  had  to  conceal  and 
lived  all  day  under  no  roof  but  that  of  heaven.  It  was  sometimes  cold  and 
sometimes  warm,  and  the  large  family  dwelling  under  that  roof  felt  the 
sharp  Manchurian  winds,  and  they  baked  through  heaven’s  sky-lights  in  the 
warm  summer  Yunan  sun,  while  each  day  that  young  sandal-shod  newsboy 
hurried  hopefully  along  the  dusty  street — crying — as  I wonder  now  if  he  still 
does — his  long  low  throaty  bill  of  wares. 
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CHORUS: 


Cry,  China  boy,  cry — 

For  ’ tis  dusk  and  evening  creeps  away. 
Tomorrow  perhaps  the  sun  will  shine, 
But  that’s  not  now,  it’s  almost  nine. 
Hurry  down  the  dusty  street. 

Ask  each  sailor  that  you  meet. 

For  soon  the  news  will  all  be  dead, 
And  you'll  be  here  in  its  stead 
Crying — China  boy — Crying 
Mi  Ala  Mo — 


II 

MY  DEAR  SPORTSMAN 

You  are  sitting  on  the  butt  end  of  a fallen  tree  partially  concealed  by 
some  underbrush.  Your  legs  are  almost  unbearably  painful  for  you  have  been 
this  way  for  nearly  two  hours.  You  dare  not  move  now  for  the  game  has  been 
moving  up  the  wind  to  your  position,  and  now  you  can  hear  the  white-tailed 
deer  snorting  through  a berry  bush  and  moving  up  closer  to  you  for  some 
more  tender  feed.  Fifteen  more  minutes  and  you  get  your  first  glimpse  of 
the  beauty.  She  is  about  a hundred  and  ten  pound  doe — dressed — about  two 
years  old  and  all  of  a twitter  about  something  in  the  wood.  You  suspect  that 
she  is  occasionally  getting  a sniff  of  you,  but  as  long  as  you  are  up-wind 
and  remain  absolutely  still,  you  know  that  nothing  will  prevent  her  from 
grazing  right  toward  your  stand.  She  moves  to  some  young  green  laurel 
leaves,  pokes  about  the  scarce  fodder  and  moves  still  closer.  Now  you  are 
ready  to  think  about  your  shot.  The  butt  of  the  heavy  gun  is  against  your 
shoulder,  the  end  of  the  barrel  down  because  of  the  overhanging  branches. 
You  raise  the  sights  slowly — no  shot  yet — too  much  brush.  She  moves  a little 
to  the  right  after  some  teaberry  leaves  ...  — BANG  — CRACK  — a hit! 
Now  — - shoot  again  — Stand  up!  BANG  — CRACK  — another  hit!  Once 
more  — BANG  — OOPS  — and  you  are  tumbling  down  the  banking  while 
the  deer  is  momentarily  floundering  in  the  laurel  brush.  Your  legs  are  as 
weak  from  sitting  as  hers  are  weak  from  the  low  hits.  Now  you  are  up.  Now 
she  is  away.  Quick!  Follow  her.  Here’s  a little  blood.  This  way — through 
the  laurel — Reload — more  blood — quick,  there  she  is ! No  shot  yet.  Damn 
that  brush. 
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Five  tortuous  minutes  endlessly  go  by.  You  are  gaining  on  her.  She  has 
been  down  twice.  Now  then,  through  these  pines  and  up  on  the  stonewall. 
There  she  is — a shot — BANG  — A hit!  She’s  down!  Quick,  a-fter  her. 
She’s  still  down — careful — twenty  feet — fifteen  feet,  closer,  ten  feet — she’s 
getting  up!  BANG  — she’s  down — she  kicks,  she  thrashes,  she  quivers,  and 
lays  still.  She  is  dead.  Yours — your  deer.  No  more  running.  She’s  all  yours. 

You  can  now  be  more  methodical  in  the  new  quiet  of  the  still  wood.  A 
lanyard  around  her  hind  feet  can  be  tied  and  thrown  over  the  limb  of  the 
tree.  Pull  her  up,  up — a little  more — that’s  it.  Now  the  knife  deep  into  het 
neck  on  either  side.  Now  once  again  with  the  knife  in  the  groin  and  cut 
down  to  the  chest.  Reach  in — grab  the  still  warm  entrails.  Pull,  cut,  pull, 
cut — now  they  are  coming — they  hang  in  strings — cut  some  more — Blop — 
all  the  organs  on  the  rotting  snow,  and  the  blood  from  the  throat  is  splatter- 
ing red  polka  dots  on  the  dirty  white  background  while  the  deer  swings 
slowly  in  the  path  of  the  sun 

You  have  finished  your  hunt,  dear  sportsman,  you  have  killed  your  deer. 


Ill 

HARDWOOD  IN  RUTLAND  COUNTY 

The  great  jumbled  hardwood  pile  of  sawed  apple  limbs,  oak  logs  and  ash 
wood  had  kept  its  mountainous  appearance  on  old  man  Allen’s  farm  in  Rut- 
land County  for  well  over  twenty  years.  The  old  man  and  his  son  Charley  had 
chopped  wood  by  its  side  for  the  last  ten  years  and  still  the  pile  resisted  their 
charge,  for  each  spring  a new  batch  of  ash,  oak,  and  apple  was  dragged  from 
the  woods  and  added  to  the  heap. 

I can  still  remember  going  by  the  old  Allen  place  and  hearing  the  sound 
of  the  spliting  ax  as  Charley  swung  at  a particularly  knotty  piece,  and  I can 
still  hear  Charley  coughing  deep  and  hard  as  he  paused  to  clear  his  chest  of 
that  ever  present  material. 

Some  said  that  Charley  had  the  cow-fever  and  some  day  when  he 
coughed,  he  would  bleed  and  after  that  happened  it  would  be  only  a matter 
of  hours  before  he  would  be  dead.  God  rest  his  soul.  But  Charley  didn’t  pay 
this  kind  of  gossip  no  mind.  He  knew  he  coughed  hard  and  deep  and  some- 
times it  hurt,  but  he  knew  that  his  Aunt  Bunalda  had  coughed  loud  and  deep 
and  the  city  doctors  had  told  her  that  she  had  some  kind  of  bronchitis. 
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Well  old  man  Allen  and  Charley  they  went  along  with  the  years — plow- 
ing before  the  first  frost — planting  just  before  the  last  frost  and  chopping 
wood  whenever  they  had  a little  time  left  over.  They  got  older  and  the  winter 
of  '21  came  along  and  Charley  chopped  wood  most  every  day,  for  there 
wasn’t  much  else  to  do  on  a farm  in  Rutland  County  in  the  winter. 

I think  it  was  the  afternoon  of  January  seventeenth  that  Charley  came 
into  the  house  feeling  heady  and  took  off  his  mackinaw  and  boots  and  got 
into  his  bed  and  fell  asleep.  1 think  it  was  about  two  hours  later  that  Charley 
woke  up  coughing  hard,  straining  to  clear  that  confounded  stuff  from  his 
throat,  and  I think  it  was  then  that  Charley  first  had  some  bleeding.  He  bled 
again  at  five  o’clock  just  as  the  old  man  was  coming  in  from  his  chores,  and 
the  old  man  told  him  to  stay  in  bed.  The  evening  came  and  passed  into  the 
night  and  it  was  just  before  midnight  that  Charley  coughed  hard — once — and 
he  bled.  He  bled  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and  it  left  him  feeling  weak  and 
knowing. 

It  seemed  odd  to  Charley,  when  he  remembered  dying  people  want  to  do 
one  last  thing,  that  he  wanted  to  be  around  until  the  sun  came  up. 

Well — he  was  around,  and  when  the  sun  came  up,  Charley  asked  the 
old  man  to  help  him  out  to  the  back  shed.  And  when  they  were  there  Charley 
looked  out  at  the  big  work  pile  deep  in  the  snow  and  said  he  just  wanted 
one  last  look. 

"Now  I’m  ready  to  go  back  to  bed,”  Charley  murmured,  and  the  old  man 
helped  him  back  through  the  worn  out  house  and  Charley  murmured  again, 
"You  know  old  man,  you’re  going  to  have  a lot  of  wood  to  chop  alone.” 

— Arthur  C.  Ward 


LINDA 


You  are  more  good  to  see 
than  a finepoint  gem 
cast  in  Gaiety’s  reflection  ! 

More  fair,  more  shining,  more  sweet 
in  form  than  mind’s  expression. 

Most-loved.  More  warm  than  wished-for  light. 

And  this  the  flaw:  beyond  hope  and  dreams  of  a small  voice, 
a hurting  Time-fragility. 
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— Rosalyn  Koffman 


FRIPPERIES  OF  FANCY 


On  sloping  hills  do  the  befuddled  birches  stand, 

Amid  the  rocks  and  undergrowth  which  is  their  home, 
And  here  and  there  great  oaks  rise  up  in  kingly  majesty, 
Ovarfing  the  supple  saplings  which  play  at  courtiers 
in  their  realm. 


Below,  a snake-hipped  river  winds  to  entertain  as  once 
Salome  did 

With  graceful  turns  and  twistings  without  end. 

Atop  the  slopes,  the  stunted  scrub-pine  clings, 

A nodding  jester  to  this  haughty  court. 


Strewn  round  about,  the  fallen  warriors  lie, 

Struck  down  in  ceaseless  battle  ’gainst  the  bludgeonings 
of  v/inds  and  lashing  rain, 

Giving  their  strength  to  those  who  still  fight  on. 


These  are  the  types  that  people  other  climes  than  just 
a forest  kingdom. 

The  befuddled,  the  kingly,  and  the  fawning  courtiers, 
Warriors  living  and  struck  down,  and  on  the  crest  the 
nodding  jester  stands. 


And  aspiration  is  as  aspiration  seeks  to  be, 
Befuddled,  thrusting  out  it  knows  not  where, 
Kingly,  unbending  in  friendless  majesty, 
Obsequious,  hanging  on  a master’s  words, 

Or  like  the  "fool,”  jesting  so  that  others  may  laugh. 


Atop  the  slope  a nodding  jester  stands, 

Watching  the  turmoil  there  below, 

And  when  his  jesting  hours  are  done, 

Pie  reaches  out,  and  brushes  clouds  from  off  the  face 
of  God. 


— Walter  F.  Tidman 
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THE  PERFECT  WORLD 


In  a perfect  world,  every  sentient  being  would  be  to  every  other 
the  object  of  the  fullest  love,  compounded  of  delight,  benevolence,  and 
understanding  inextricably  blended.” 

For  the  full  understanding  of  this  statement  by  Bertrand  Russell  the 
word  "sentient”  must  be  defined:  "experiencing  sensation  and  feeling.”  Also, 
according  to  Webster,  a "being"  is  that  which  exsists,  and  specifically  a thing 
brought  into  being  by  generation.  Clearly  then,  "sentient  beings”  range  all 
the  way  from  lice  to  Einstein. 


March  23,  2021 

Starvation  faces  the  world;  there  is  no  hope.  This  nation  has  enough 
food  for  possibly  two  months;  Europe  may  hold  out  for  three  or  four  weeks; 
and  in  the  Asiatic  countries  the  people  are  dying  by  the  millions.  South 
America  and  Africa  were  the  first  to  go;  their  tropical  climates  were  favor- 
able in  a deadly  way  to  the  overwhelming  propagation  of  our  brothers — the 
insects.  It  was  not  because  of  enmity — absurd;  but  because  of  ignorance,  that 
they  doomed  the  world.  Nor  were  they  alone  in  lacking  prescience:  all  animal 
life,  including  man,  was  unable  to  foretell  the  fatality  of  that  day,  but  one 
year  ago  today — March  the  twenty-third;  and  even  if  they  could  have,  their 
efforts  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 

The  world  was  going  about  its  business  as  in  any  other  spring:  farm- 
lands were  bustling  with  activity;  trade  was  renewing  its  vigor;  and  people 
were  shedding  their  overcoats,  and  looking  forward  to  walks  in  the  warm 
sun,  and  to  balmy  evenings  on  the  front  porch.  Two  days  after  the  advent  of 
spring,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  it  happened. 

I,  for  one,  was  in  my  garden,  occupied  with  my  usual  puttering.  In 
raking  aside  the  debris,  I uncovered  a huge,  ugly,  hairy  spider,  who  im- 
mediately scuttled  away  in  haste.  I raised  the  rake  to  crush  him  . . . what 
happened  to  me  I couldn’t  say;  but  the  rake  fell  from  my  hands,  and  I looked 
at  it  with  horror.  A weapon  of  murder!  For  suddenly  I loved  that  spider,  and 
a feeling  of  love  for  all  things  pervaded  my  soul.  Bending  down  to  see  if  I 
had  hurt  him,  I saw  the  spider  turn  and  come  to  me.  Normally,  I would  have 
viewed  this  action  with  a loathing  akin  to  horror — I had  had  a deathly  fear 
of  spiders — but  this  time  I watched  his  advance  with  a feeling  of  love — 
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brotherly  love.  He  crawled  up  on  my  hand;  and  as  I held  his  furry  little  body 
before  me  I saw  an  answering  gleam  in  his  bright  little  eyes.  I don't  know 
just  how  long  \/e  gazed  at  each  other  in  this  manner,  but  the  shadows  were 
much  longer  as  I blithely  walked  up  the  back  path  and  into  the  house.  Living 
alone  and  having  no  one  to  talk  to,  I felt  I must  go  out  and  tell  the  world 
of  my  new  experience  I jammed  on  my  hat,  and  grabbing  my  coat,  1 went 
down  the  stairs  two  at  a time.  Out  on  the  street  throngs  of  people  were  joy- 
fully talking  and  laughing  The  feeling  of  love  v/as  omnipresent.  Everywhere 
I went  the  same  was  true  The  Avar  in  the  Far  East  had  ceased  immediately 
at  two  that  afternoon — that  afternoon  which  we  thought  had  brought  a per- 
fect world.  Man  stopped  eating  meat  and  fish ; they  stopped  their  destruction 
of  insects.  All  carnivorous  animals,  fish  and  insects  stopped  dining  upon  one 
another.  The  birds  stuck  to  buds,  and  seeds,  for  their  sustenance.  Life  was 
wonderful — for  awhile.  No  v/ars,  no  hatred,  no  enmity  of  any  kind. 

We  gradually  noticed  that  the  air  was  slowly,  but  surely,  becoming 
thicker  and  thicker  with  clouds  of  insects;  their  constant  droning  grew  louder 
and  louder  every  day.  They  were  multiplying  with  amazing  speed:  their  mor- 
tal enemies  were  no  more.  But  they  had  to  eat,  as  well  as  did  the  other  beings. 

The  landscape  through  this  window  was  once  verdant  and  covered  with 
foliage;  Jones's  farm,  with  its  hayfields  and  orchards,  had  stretched  for  more 
than  a hundred  acres;  and  the  brook  had  tinkled  its  way  through  the  lush  and 
grassy  meadow.  But  now  . . . there  isn’t  a tree  in  sight;  the  hayfields  are 
stripped;  not  even  a stump  is  left  of  the  orchards;  and  the  brook  now  dribbles 
through  a cracked  and  barren  soil.  The  insects  have  devoured  every  vestige  of 
vegetation;  and  so  have  they  done  the  v/orld  over.  As  fast  as  man  has  planted, 
and  as  fast  as,  nature  has  produced,  all  sentient  beings  have  gobbled;  but  now 
there  are  no  more  seeds.  The  population  of  all  these  beings  increased  beyond 
comprehension,  particularly  that  of  the  insects.  The  mouths  grew,  and  the 
food  dwindled. 

But  now  that  there  is  nothing  to  eat,  practically,  life  is  dying  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  all  over  the  world.  Soon  this  earth  will  be  barren  of  any  type  of  life: 
man,  beast,  bird,  insect,  and  fish. 

I find  it  hard  to  say,  but  if  ever  there  is  a perfect  world  anywhere  it 
cannot  continue  if  all  sentient  beings  love  one  another. 


— Kenneth  Roberts 
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College  Barns  A Tromble 


EARTHWARD  TOO 


The  glow  of  dawn  is  much 
Too  bright  a sight  to  bear; 

Like  other  gems  we  dutch 
It’s  far  too  fair. 

Crammed  in  space,  overwhelming, 
Life’s  rush  of  quick  succession 
Is  heaped  pell-mell  and  teaming. 
We  lack  expression. 

I have  the  swirl  and  ache 
Of  inner  conflict’s  search 
For  peace  of  mind  to  make. 

I’m  in  the  lurch ! 

I crave  a sudden  pause; 

My  blood  needs  to  be  checked 
From  flowing  without  cause, 
Without  effect. 

The  overpowering  bloom 
Of  Spring  once  underway, 

There  seems  a lack  of  room. 

Were  I of  clay, 

Or  stone  on  mountain  fair 
I’d  gaze  unmoved  in  space, 

And  in  my  hardened  stare 
Not  seek  a place. 

I’m  stiff  and  sore  and  scarred. 
This  era  is  confusion 
Or  senseless  fret  and  care, 

And  revolution. 

The  hurt  a constant  stress; 

For  sweet  escape,  I long 
To  feel  from  inward  less, 

And  hum  a song. 

— Edward  Fulton 
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NO  RIVER  TWICE 


He  understood  that  there  is  one  lever  in  life:  love.  ’ 

The  train  swept  on  and  on  and  tore  across  crossings,  ripping  through 
the  night;  on  and  on  toward  Bristol,  and  Henry  Chapelle  was  content  to 
watch  the  protecting  darkness  from  his  window  and  think.  It  had  been  a 
simple,  dignified  parang;  Grace  hadn’t  cried.  At  the  thought  of  it,  he  felt 
a twinge. 

"I’ve  made  up  my  mind,”  he  had  said.  T’ve  laid  awake  so  many  nights 
now  wondering  what  the  next  day  would  bring.  Things  change  so  rapidly — 
nothing  is  certain.  The  Second  District  Bank  failed  yesterday;  the  oldest, 
most  stable  bank  in  town;  and  Charlie  Yaeger  shot  himself.  Because  I sold 
the  house  on  High  street  to  tha.  negro,  the  Civic  Club  has  asked  for  my  res- 
ignation — business  has  fallen  off;  last  week  my  brother  Calvin  was  hit  by 
a car;  even  you  and  I have  begun  to  change.  What  good  is  it  hacking  away 
at  each  day  when  twenty-four  hours  from  now  we  might  both  be  dead?  ’ 

''Things  have  to  change,  Henry.  We  just  have  to  change  with  them,’’ 
Grace  said.  She  took  his  hand  and  held  it  between  her  warm,  soft  palms. 

"There  must  be  something  we  can  rely  on — something  permanent," 
Henry  said. 

Perhaps  you  are  right  Henry.  Perhaps  if  you  get  back  to  Bristol,  you’ll 
find  the  answer.  She  dropped  his  hand,  turned  his  face  and  kissed  him.  T 
love  you  very  much  — I'll  wait  for  as  long  as  it  takes.” 

"I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  take.” 

"I’ll  be  here.” 

With  an  effort,  Henry  started  from  his  revery.  The  train  had  stopped 
and  he  realized  he  was  in  Bristol.  Only  a few  people  got  off  the  train  with 
Henry  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  station.  He  was  glad  because  he  didn’t 
want  to  meet  anyone  he  knew  at  the  moment.  Excited,  he  walked  rapidly 
down  the  main  street  that  held  so  many  memories,  toward  the  boarding 
house  he  used  to  stay  at  with  Mrs.  Porterly.  Good,  kind  Mrs.  Porterly,  Lady 
of  Fine  Old  Lace  whose  warm  humanity  made  everyone  love  her. 

At  his  knock,  the  boarding  house  door  opened.  A teenaged,  dark  haired 
boy  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"Is  Mrs.  Porterly  in?”  he  asked. 

She  doesn’t  live  here.” 

"But  she  runs  this  boardinghouse,”  Henry  said. 

"This  is  the  Pi  Omega  fraternity  house.  Been  ever  since  I knew.  Wait 
a minute,  I’ll  ask.” 
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He  closed  the  door  and  Henry  turned  av/ay  into  the  street;  he  walked 
slowly,  toward  the  Bristol  Hotel.  "Too  late  to  look  up  the  Crockers,"  he 
thought.  "Be  nice  to  spend  a few  days  with  them."  Good  old  Ralph;  serious, 
stable,  idealistic  Ralph.  A fellow  could  always  rely  on  Ralph;  even  at  col- 
lege, he  had  a certain  peace  of  mind  that  was  conducive  to  dignity  and  as- 
surance. 

The  morning  walk  down  Main  street  was  refreshing.  Students  on  bi- 
cycles hurred  to  make  their  classes;  the  little  shops  were  opening,  the  Com- 
mon with  its  iron  wrought  benches  was  being  raked  and  swept;  — they 
hadn’t  changed.  He  turned  the  corner  into  Front  street,  the  corner  where 
Grace  had  fallen  off  her  bike  and  bruised  her  knee,  and  walked  toward  the 
tea  room  where  they  used  to  eat  when  they  could  afford  it.  A ouiet,  restful,  re- 
fined little  place  run  by  two  sisters.  "Ought  to  be  about  here,”  Henry  thought. 
Then  he  saw  that  the  tea  room  was  gone.  Behind  a high  fence  building  was 
in  progress ; a sign  in  large  letters  advertised  the  opening  of  a new  super 
restaurant;  right  next  door  they  were  building  a huge  architectural  mon- 
strosity that  promised  to  be  an  Ainsworth  department  store. 

A sense  of  turmoil  rose  up  in  Henry,  a sense  of  distaste  like  that  he 
got  when  he  looked  at  surrealistic  art.  Confused,  he  walked  toward  the  bus 
stop.  No  familiar  face  in  the  crowd  that  jostled  him;  mostly  old  faces  now, 
old  women,  old  men  — "do  I look  tu~t  o’d”  — . -‘-p-'-i-J  -nd  b/'”'v,'‘- 

a paper.  "Fred  passed  away  last  night  — such  a pity.”  Who  was  Fred?  As 
if  it  mattered.  Across  the  street  where  there  used  to  be  an  open  air  stand 
where  Angelo  of  the  dark-skinned,  smiling  face  sold  fruit.  Now  there  was 
a Rent-A-Bicycle  concession.  And  the  book  store  whose  aged  brown  front 
invited  browsing  was  remodeled  and  resplendent  in  gawdy  black  onyx  with 
chromium  trim.  Henry  turned,  inwardly  fuming,  and  hired  a bicycle. 

He  rode  down  the  quiet  side  streets  toward  the  college  and  smiled  as 
he  passed  the  neatly  trimmed  houses.  "Those  are  professors’  houses;  they 
never  change;  same  white  paint,  same  neat  hedges,  same  stone  walks."  Fur- 
ther down  the  street  he  could  see  the  tops  of  the  college  buildings,  each 
with  its  white  tower  and  its  permanent  lightning  rod.  "They  point  to  heaven 
like  the  stone  finger  on  a monument,”  he  thought.  Then  he  came  onto  the 
campus  itself  — - long  expanses  of  green  broken  by  the  brick  red  walks;  the 
white  columned  buildings,  the  dome  of  the  astronomical  observatory;  the  en- 
gineering school;  the  business  school.  Happy,  peaceful  memories.  From  close 
by,  somebody  hailed  him. 

"Hello  Chapelle.  Haven’t  seen  you  in  some  time.”  It  was  Canby,  the 
campus  librarian.  The  first  friendly  face. 

"It’s  so  good  to  see  you  again.  I’m  here  on  a visit,”  Henry  said.  "How 
are  you?” 
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Nicely,  thank  you.  Come  along  to  lunch.  We  can  talk.” 

Henry  parked  his  bicycle  outside  the  small  faculty  dining  hall.  Beaming, 
Canby  took  his  arm  and  walked  him  in  to  a small  side  table.  They  ordered 
from  a printed  menu. 

What  are  you  doing  now  Chapelle?  — making  a big  success?”  Canby 

asked. 

'No,  Mr.  Canby.  I have  a small  business.  Real  Estate  mostly.  Do  some 
accounting  on  the  side.” 

"You  look  wonderful,”  Canby  beamed. 

"Does  Professor  Matte  still  have  his  office  in  the  philosophy  build- 
ing? I'd  like  to  see  him  — I never  knew  a more  contented  man.” 

"Matte?  Matte’s  gone  — died  las.  year.  Fine  man,  fine  man.” 

"Didn't  he  have  a family?”  Henry  asked. 

"No.”  Canby  broke  a roll  and  buttered  it. 

"And  Professor  Hingsch  — how  is  he?” 

"Hingsch?  Oh  yes,  gone.”  Canby  took  a bite  from  the  buttered  roll. 
"Dead?"  Henry  asked. 

Oh  no.  He  went  into  industry  shortly  after  you  left.  Didn't  he  offer 
you  an  assistantship  ?” 

Yes.  But  business — he  always  loved  teaching  so." 

Yep."  He  finished  the  roll.  "Couldn't  manage.” 

"There  are  hardly  any  familiar  faces  here  — and  I’ve  been  gone  such 
a short  time.” 

"Oh  things  change.  Education  is  becoming  a business  proposition.  The 
studem  body  comes  to  college  to  get  a business  or  a profession;  if  he  gets  half 
decent  marks  he  makes  the  grade  — he  wants  to  get  out  fast  — to  him, 
culture  is  something  that  went  out  with  the  Greeks.” 

They  finished  eating  in  silence  and  walked  out  with  Canby  holding 
Henry’s  arm. 

I've  got  to  run,  Chapelle.  It  was  nice  seeing  you,”  Canby  said.  He 
patted  Henry’s  arm  and  walked  off. 

Henry  pushed  off  and  pedaled  back  along  the  shaded  walks,  his  mind 
blank,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  road  trying  not  to  think. 

At  Ralph  Crocker’s  brown  stucco  house,  he  turned  in  and  dismounted. 
Two  children  were  playing  in  a sandbox  on  the  front  lawn  industriously 
making  sand  pies;  a dog  slept  peacefully  beside  the  box,  sniffing  and  growl- 
ing in  a dream.  Henry  kicked  the  bicycle  stand  down  and  heard  a woman  call 
from  the  house:  "George,  Dickey!  time  for  your  nap.”  Then  Evie,  Ralph’s 
wife  came  out  looking  very  domestic  in  an  apron  and  curlers. 
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"Why  Henry  Chapelle.  What  a surprise,”  she  said.  Her  hands  Hew  to 
her  head  feeling  for  loose  pins.  "Where  in  heaven’s  name  did  you  drop 
from  ?” 

"Just  passing  through.  Thought  I’d  drop  in,”  Henry  said. 

"Come  in  while  I put  the  children  to  bed  and  we  can  talk.  How  is 
Grace?  Staying  long?  You  don’t  look  a bit  older.  Go  in  there  — be  with 
you  in  a moment."  She  went  off  up  the  stairs  herding  the  two  boys  before 
her  and  Henry  walked  into  the  parlor.  The  walls  were  a deep  blue;  the 
drapes  a straw  color  and  the  furniture,  ultra-modernistic  cane,  the  tables 
glass  topped;  everything  was  new,  of  brilliant  color  and  under  the  influence 
of  "House  Beautiful.” 

When  Evie  came  down,  she  had  changed  into  a colorful  dress  and  had 
combed  her  hair  into  soft  waves  and  rolls. 

"I  called  Ralph  and  told  him  you  were  here.  He  said  he’d  be  home 
early,”  she  said. 

"What's  Ralph  doing  now,  Evie?”  Henry  said. 

"He's  in  charge  of  all  that  building  that’s  going  on  down-town.  Took 
him  a long  time  to  convince  the  board  of  selectmen.  He’s  doing  awfully 
well.  He’ll  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  What  are  you  doing?”  She  talked  without 
changing  pace. 

"Real  estate  — ■ some  accounting.  Been  thinking  of  changing.”  Henry 

said. 

"Why  don’t  you  come  in  with  Ralph?  He  talks  of  no  one  but  you  and 
it  would  be  such  fun  having  Grace  here.”  She  reached  for  a cigarette  and 
lit  it,  cocking  her  head  listening  for  sounds  from  overhead. 

Henry  felt  a revulsion  — he  didn't  know  why.  Seven  years  ago,  he 
thought,  I would  have  jumped  at  the  offer.  I know  that  I should  take  it  - 
make  things  easier  for  Grace  — but  Grace  never  really  liked  Ralph  or  Evie. 
Ralph  is  only  riding  the  crest  of  a boom  — nothing  certain  about  it  — noth- 
ing in  the  world  was  certain  — I’ll  wait  for  as  long  as  it  takes  — so  uncertain 
- It'll  be  like  old  times  with  the  four  of  us  ...  ” — I’ll  wait  . . . "Ralph 
was  saying  the  other  day  ...  as  long  as  it  takes  ...  do  you  say,  Henry?” 

"What  did  you  say,  Evie?” 

What  do  you  say?  Would  you  come  in  with  Ralph?” 

"No,  Evie.  I’m  sorry,  but  it’s  impossible,”  Henry  said. 

"Well,  anyway,  you’ll  stay  for  a few  days.  We  have  lots  of  room.” 

"Thanks,  Evie,  but  I’m  not  going  to  stay  in  Bristol.  I’m  leaving  tonight. 
Tell  Ralph  I’m  sorry  I couldn’t  wait  to  see  him.” 
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Henry  pedaled  slowly  down  the  street,  his  mind  whirling.  "If  I took 
the  job  with  Ralph,  I wouldn’t  be  any  better  off  than  I am  now.  Things  are 
just  as  uncertain  here  as  they  are  back  home;  this  place  has  nothing  to  offer, 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  — there  is  no  place  in  this  world  that  has  any- 
thing certain  to  offer  — or  hope  or  joy  or  release  — I don’t  know  how  long 
it  will  take  — I’ll  be  here  — I’ll  be  here  — I'll  be  here.  She’ll  be  there  with 
her  warm  hands  and  smooth  arms.  Abruptly,  Henry  stopped  pedaling.  "That’s 
it!  That’s  it,’  he  said  to  the  nothingness  around  him.  "I’m  going  home.” 

— Morris  Koffman 


DROUGHT 


Above,  an  angry  sun  turns  fiery  frown 
On  leaves  curled  inward  on  themselves  like  sere 
Time-wrinkled  hands  of  aged  men  who  fear 
But  clench  protesting  fists  with  eyes  cast  down. 

A puddle  shimmers,  shrinks  and  disappears 
As  if  embarrassed  by  the  scrutiny 
Of  tyrant  eye.  Alone  in  mutiny 
Against  the  deadening  heat,  a cricket  jeers. 

At  last  the  sun  draws  up  the  counterpane 
Of  hazy  hills  and  rests.  The  despot  sleeps 
And  persecuted  Nature  wakes.  The  vane 
On  yonder  rooftop  spins,  a breezelet  leaps 
To  life,  the  leaves  unfold  and  gentle  rain 
Caresses  thirsty  fields  and  rootward  seeps. 

— Joseph  Hilyard 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Esmerelda  and  Pythius  sat  on  the  mantle  looking  down  in  their  usual 
stolid  manner  at  the  small  group  of  people.  Directly  underneath  them  by 
the  fireplace,  four  middle  aged  ladies  played  bridge,  concentrating  on  their 
game  so  much  that  they  seldom  remembered  to  munch  on  the  salted  nuts  in 
the  sparkling  cut  glass  dish.  Over  by  the  wide  picture  window,  a black  wal- 
nut table  stood  with  carved  snakes  twining  around  the  legs.  By  the  table 
a group  of  men  stood  around,  talking,  and  drinking  cocktails,  and  another 
bridge  game  was  going  in  the  other  corner.  The  black  walnut  chairs,  set  here 
and  there  about  the  room,  lent  an  air  of  hardness  which  was  neutralized  by  the 
soft  lights  of  the  small  chandelier  that  reflected  gaily  in  the  amber  eyes  of 
the  black  carved  snakes.  The  dull  purplish  drapes  completed  the  ageless  at- 
mosphere of  a room  that  could  have  been  seventeenth  century  or  twentieth 
century 

Esmerelda  always  enjoyed  herself  whenever  the  Van  Smyths  entertained. 
She  could  look  down  from  her  lofty  vantage  point  right  into  the  hand  of  the 
lady  who  sat  with  her  back  to  the  fireplace.  She  would  watch  her  every  move, 
and  sometimes  she  had  to  restrain  herself  from  shouting  out,  "Bid  three 
spades,”  or  "Watch  out,  it  may  be  a sneak  lead !” 

But  it  would  have  been  useless,  anyway,  because  the  only  one  who  could 
hear  her  was  Pythius,  and  he  was  usually  in  a drunken  stupor  on  these  nights 
because  he  was  constantly  inhaling  the  fumes  of  one  of  the  mixed  drinks 
that  was  set  under  his  nose  by  a guest  who  continually  kibitzed  the  bridge 
players 

Old  Mrs.  Vanderbottom  and  her  hostess  approached,  almost  before 
Pythius  had  time  to  give  the  warning,  ' Look  out!  Here  comes  that  old  bore 
again !” 

Mrs.  Vanderbottom  ran  her  fingers  over  Esmerelda’s  smooth  white  face, 
as  she  had  done  many  times  before,  and  remarked,  almost  as  if  she  never  had 
before,  ”My  deah,  what  fine  sweet  busts  these  are.  I think  the  workmanship  is 
exquisite,  and  of  such  beautiful  marble,  too.” 

And  Mrs.  Van  Smyth  answered  as  she  had  one  hundred  times  before, 
"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vanderbottom,  I think  they  are  rather  nice  myself.  They 
were  a gift  of  my  great-aunt  Susan,  you  know.” 

Of  course  Pythius  was  the  only  one  who  heard  Esmerelda  shouting, 
"Sweet  bust!  I’ll  bust  you  a sweet  one  side  of  the  nose  if  you  don’t  get  your 
fingers  out  of  my  eyes ! How  do  you  expect  me  to  see  if  that  finesse  is  going 
to  work  or  not?” 
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Esmerelda  was  not  the  sort  of  young  lady  that  liked  to  be  pawed. 

After  the  parties  Esmerelda  and  Pythius  would  stay  up  all  hours  of  the 
night  discusing  the  evening’s  events.  My!  How  they  wished  that  they  could 
attend  a party!  Esmerelda  longed  for  a chance  at  the  bridge  table.  She  would 
show  those  old  biddies  a caliber  of  bridge  that  would  make  Culbertson  and 
Blackwood  take  up  gin  rummy. 

"And  those  men!’’  Pythius  would  say,  "Why  if  I couldn’t  drink  more 
blackberry  brandy  than  any  four  of  those  old  sots,  I’d  join  the  Women’s 
Temperance  Union!” 

They  would  try  to  dispel  their  blues  by  saying  all  sorts  of  nasty  things 
about  the  guests  "Wasn’t  it  funny  when  Old  Totterson  made  a pass  at  the 
new  maid,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  people  were  looking  at  the  rhododendron 
garden  ?” 

"Maybe  it  was  funny  to  you,  but  I thought  by  the  way  she  slapped  his 
face,  that  the  repercussion  would  knock  me  off,  and  I'd  hate  to  go  all  to 
pieces  over  an  old  joker  like  Totterson,”  Esmerelda  replied.  "And,  by  the 
way,  I sure  thought  that  the  other  old  witches  would  catch  Mrs.  Brownson 
glancing  into  their  hands!  That’s  the  only  way  she  could  ever  make  a little 
slam !” 

But  they  would  always  resort  to  their  wishful  way  of  thinking,  and  the 
last  thing  before  they  went  to  sleep,  they  would  pray  to  the  great  stone  God 
for  a chance  really  to  show  what  they  could  do  at  a Van  Smyth  party.  It  soon 
got  so  that  they  just  hated  the  thought  of  another  party  and  the  torture  of 
being  so  near  to  the  dream  of  their  life  and  yet  so  far  away.  The  great  stone 
God  had  better  come  through,  they  practically  threatened,  because  they  were 
getting  mighty  blue.  But  they  consoled  themselves  as  best  they  could. 

"Someday  we’ll  have  our  hour,”  they  dreamed.  "We  ll  show  the  Van 
Smyths  that  we  haven’t  been  sitting  here  like  stones  for  nothing.” 

The  next  party  was  the  same  as  any  other  to  the  bored  stone  couple, 
until  two  new  guests,  the  Marslands,  appeared.  As  they  were  introduced 
around  the  room,  Pythius’  eyes  would  have  poped  out  of  his  head,  if  stone 
eyes  could  pop 

"Do  you  see  what  I see?”  he  asked  with  an  incredible  tone  to  his  voice. 

"My  great  stone  God!”  Esmerelda  exclaimed.  "They  look  just  like  us. 
Do  you  suppose — . No,  it  couldn’t  be.” 

"They  are,”  Pythius  said  emphatically.  "The  great  stone  God  sent  them, 
so  that  we  could  go  to  the  party  in  their  bodies.” 

The  party  was  very  interesting  to  the  stone  pair,  now,  as  they  watched 
every  move  that  the  Marslands  made.  This  was  their  night  to  live! 
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"I  don't  mind  if  I do,  ’ said  Marsland  tipsily,  taking  the  last  drink  and 
gulping  it  down.  He  was  too  inebriated  to  see  the  look  of  half  wonder  and 
half  disgust  on  the  faces  of  the  men  around  him.  He  tripped  over  the  rug, 
and  fell  heavily  against  Mrs.  Van  Smyth’s  curio  collection  on  the  highboy, 
smashing  several  precious  pieces  of  cut  glass.  He  reeled  over  to  a black  walnut 
chair  and  slumped  into  it,  but  he  was  hardly  settled  before  he  started  scream- 
ing, "Snakes!  The  room  is  covered  with  them!  Black  ones,  with  yellow  eyes! 
They  are  crawling  on  my  legs!” 

Needless  to  say,  the  party  was  over.  Mrs.  Marsland  gathered  up  her 
husband  and  they  left,  before  they  settled  the  score  at  a tenth  of  a cent  a 
point,  of  course. 

On  the  mantle  Esmerelda  added  her  bit  to  Pythius’  discomfort.  "Oh, 
brother!  So  that’s  how  you  would  act!” 

"You  didn’t  do  so  well,  yourself,  sister!”  he  retorted.  "I  notice  you  got 
set  every  time  you  took  the  contract.” 

The  Marslands  were  not  at  the  next  party,  much  to  the  relief  of  every- 
one concerned,  but  Mrs.  Vanderbottom  was  there.  She  came  over  and  ran  her 
fingers  over  Esmerelda’s  face.  Esmerelda  remained  calm  and  said  not  a word, 
and  if  you  looked  ever  so  closely  at  Pythius,  you  might  possibly  have  dis- 
cerned that  he  had  his  head  turned  ever  so  slightly  away  from  the  drink  that 
was  under  his  nose. 

— John  A.  Oliver 


PANORAMA 

White  pitch-forked  birches  spring  up 
Like  bristling  soldiers  suckled  by  earth 
And  fathered  by  dragon’s  teeth. 

Their  explosive  entrance  besmirches 
The  quiet  stubble  on  the  hill,  while 
Old  blackened  ones  nod  wisely  at  the 
Insolent  whiteness  of  striplings. 

— Ted  Blank 
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mountains  grew  upside  down  and  the  water  runs  into  the  sky  and  the  sun 
shines  only  at  night.  I was  excited  for  Grandmother  and  I had  been  alone. 
Now  she  was  gone  I was  alone.  I wondered  if  Father  and  Mother  were  con- 
spiring against  me  now.  I would  like  to  go  to  the  wonderful  land  and  see 
mountains  grow  upside  down,  water  run  into  the  sky,  and  the  sun  shine  only 
at  night. 

When  we  were  walking  back  from  town,  I saw  the  window.  It  was  won- 
derful. I walked  slower  as  we  passed.  Father  said  it  was  the  undertaker’s  and 
to  stop  staring.  He  did  not  see  me  when  I came  back.  Father  and  Mother  did 
not  see  me  leave.  I came  back  to  the  window  and  they  did  not  see  me  there. 

There  were  coffins — wonderful  coffins — beautiful  coffins  like  Grand- 
mother’s. Little  coffins  huddled  beside  big  coffins.  And  in  the  center  of  the 
window,  a lovely  white  casket  stood.  I could  just  fit  into  it — comfortably. 
Soft  velvet  peeked  out  over  the  smooth  sides.  I would  have  snuggled  into 
warm  soft  velvet,  but  cold  hard  glass  stopped  me.  I could  only  press  against 
the  glass.  Then  I knew  and  I had  a secret. 

The  secret  had  been  growing  and  grew  until  I knew.  It  had  always  been 
growing,  and  now  I knew.  I knew  and  I was  the  only  one  who  knew.  I knew! 

1 turned  from  the  cold  glass  and  warm  coffins,  and  walked  slowly  toward 
home.  My  mind  was  a turmoil  of  thoughts.  Mountains  growing  upside  down. 
Father  and  Mother  conspiring  again  t us.  Sun  shines  only  at  night.  Grand- 
mother and  I alone,  and  now  I alone.  Water  running  into  the  sky.  Beautiful 
flowers.  Sweet  and  lovely  death.  Coffins  with  soft  warm  velvet.  Father 
was  conspiring  against  us.  I was  excited.  We  were  together.  Her  hands  were 
gently  clasped  and  her  soft  hair  drifted  to  rest  as  snow  on  quiet  shoulders. 
Sweet  and  lovely  death. 

As  I went  into  my  home,  I found  Father  and  Mother  excited.  Where  had 
I been?  What  was  I doing?  Did  I know  how  late  it  was?  Why  did  I go  out? 
What  had  I been  doing? 

I waited  quietly,  smiling  to  myself,  until  they  stopped  questioning  me. 
I was  very  calm.  Then  I told  them  confidently  my  secret. 

Father  was  startled.  Mother  fainted.  Father  forced  Mother  to  drink  from 
a glass  of  water.  His  hand  was  shaking. 

Finally  Mother  opened  her  eyes  and  stared  at  me.  Her  face  was  pale  and 
she  began  to  whisper,  "Oh  no,  no!  God,  not  him!” 

The  doctor  came.  His  eyes  were  gentle  and  his  voice  was  soft.  He  talked 
with  us. 

Mother  stared  at  me  in  white  faced  silence.  Her  fingers  coiled  in  nervous 
hands.  Her  eyes  were  vague.  She  stared  at  me. 
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SLUMBER  AND  PEACE 


The  room  was  full  of  flowers — wonderful  flowers.  The  perfume  of  the 
flowers  scented  the  air  with  a sweet  pleasant  smell.  The  flowers  softly  filled 
the  room.  There,  surrounded  by  the  wonderful  flowers,  was  a beautiful  casket 
with  sides  of  warm  brown  wood. 

"How  nice  she  looks,"  Mother  murmured. 

"So  natural,”  Father  nodded. 

Inside  the  casket,  Grandmother  lay  upon  soft  dark  velvet  with  her  eyes 
closed.  A pink  glow  rested  on  her  cheeks.  Her  white  hair  drifted  gently 
around  her  head  to  rest  like  snow  about  her  shoulders.  She  was  sleeping  a 
lovely  sleep.  Grandmother’s  excited  look  had  dissolved  into  a peaceful  ex- 
pression. Nervous  hands,  once  violently  working,  now  lay  gently  clasped. 
She  twitched  no  more.  Death  was  so  quiet  and  beautiful. 

"She  was  so  good,”  Mother  murmured. 

"She  always  meant  well,"  Father  nodded. 

There  was  a time  when  Mother  had  called  Grandmother  bad. 

It  was  a dark  night  and  a storm  beat  rain  against  my  window.  I awoke  as 
the  storm  grew  louder,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  opening.  Grandmother  peered 
in  from  the  hallway,  and  then  she  was  in  the  room.  We  were  together.  I felt 
excited  We  had  never  been  alone  together  before.  She  called  me  her  little 
boy,  and  began  whispering.  I had  never  been  alone  with  her  before  and  was 
excited.  She  told  me  of  a land  where  mountains  grew  upside  down  and  water 
runs  into  the  sky  and  the  sun  shines  only  at  night.  Then,  weeping  softly,  she 
told  me  of  her  terrible  days.  She  would  leave  the  endless  days  of  torture.  She 
would  go  back  to  the  wonderful  land — someday.  Alas,  Father  was  cruel  and 
would  not  let  her  go  back.  Father  was  cruel  and  was  conspiring  against  her. 
And  Mother  was  trying  to  poison  her.  Someday,  she  would  go  back  to  the 
wonderful  land  where  mountains  grew  upside  down  and  water  runs  into  the 
sky  and  the  sun  shines  only  at  night.  Father  was  cruel  and  was  conspiring 
against  her,  she  whispered  to  me.  Then  Grandmother  was  being  taken  away 
by  Father,  and  she  was  being  called  a bad  woman  by  Mother. 

Now,  in  this  beautiful  room  full  of  flowers,  Father  and  Mother  were 
calling  her  good.  Now,  as  Grandmother  lay  dead  among  the  flowers,  she  was 
good.  Dying  makes  bad  people  good ! 

Grandmother  was  taken  away  and  all  the  flowers  were  taken  away.  My 
home  was  empty.  I wondered  if  Grandmother  had  gone  to  the  land  where  the 
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Father  paced  the  floor.  He  watched  me  and  paced  the  floor. 

I was  excited.  Grandmother  and  I had  been  alone.  Now,  she  was  gone 
and  I was  alone.  And  we  were  together.  I felt  excited. 

The  doctor  talked  with  me.  His  voice  was  gentle.  His  eyes  were  kind. 

I whispered  my  secret  to  him. 

He  smiled. 

Then  I told  him  about  the  wonderful  land  where  the  mountains  grow 
upside  down  and  water  runs  into  the  sky  and  the  sun  shines  only  at  night. 

He  grew  quiet.  His  eyes  were  sad. 

I told  him  about  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  shining  coffins  and  the 
lovely  white  casket  and  the  warm  velvet.  I smiled,  and  told  him  how  Father 
was  conspiring  against  me.  I told  him  how  the  air  was  scented. 

The  doctor’s  eyes  were  sad.  He  gazed  at  me. 

Mother  stared  at  me,  and  Father  paced  the  floor  watching  me. 

The  doctor  turned  from  me  and  slowly  nodded  as  Mother  looked  at 
him.  Mother  began  to  weep. 

I was  excited,  i had  told  them  my  secret.  I knew.  And  now  they  knew. 
I was  excited. 

The  room  was  filling  with  the  shadows  of  flowers  and  the  air  was  be- 
coming heavy  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers.  The  sweet  scent  filled  the 
room.  The  flowers  were  around  us. 

The  wonderful  land,  where  the  mountains  grow  upside  down  and  water 
runs  into  the  sky  and  the  sun  shines  only  at  night,  was  close.  I could  almost 
see  the  wonderful  land.  I could  almost  touch  the  soil  cloaked  in  night  as  the 
sun  was  shining.  I was  excited. 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers  was  around  us.  Grandmother  and  I,  we  were 
together.  The  room  was  silent,  but  Father  was  pacing  the  floor  and  Mother 
was  weeping. 

I wondered  why  Mother  was  sad.  I was  not  sad.  I was  excited  for  1 
knew.  I knew  and  now  they  knew.  I smiled. 

The  doctor’s  gentle  face  smiled  as  he  led  me  to  the  door. 

They  thought  I went  directly  to  my  room,  but  I didn’t.  I waited  outside 
the  door.  I wanted  to  hear  what  they  were  saying  about  me.  I could  hear 
Father  pacing  the  floor  and  Mother  weeping.  The  doctor  was  saying,  "It 
might  only  be  shock,  but  ...” 

Then  I knew.  They  did  not  believe  me.  I had  told  them  my  secret,  and 
they  did  not  believe  me.  They  did  not  believe  I was  dead.  Grandmother  and 
I — we  died!  They  did  not  believe  I was  dead  and  I really  was.  I really  am 
dead ! . . . I really  am ! 

— R.  Lewis  Peters 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  TRAGEDY 


Arthur  Miller's  essay  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  tragedy,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  The  New  York  Times,  is  an  admirable  effort  to  focus  our 
attention  anew  upon  some  of  the  major  problems  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  society  in  our  time,  and  the  function  of  the  dramatist  who 
must  utter  this  relationship  and  these  problems  in  his  art.  Although  this  essay, 
entitled  "Tragedy  And  The  Common  Man”,  is  at  all  times  stimulating,  we 
believe  that  its  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  one  respect  at  least,  ceases  too 
abruptly,  and  that  much  of  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  sends  out  currents 
of  thought  well  beyond  the  regions  which  it  chooses  itself  to  explore. 

Miller  begins  his  essay  by  stating  his  conviction  that  "the  common  man 
is  as  apt  a subject  for  tragedy  in  the  highest  sense  as  kings  were”.  From  this 
point  he  proceeds  to  a consideration  of  the  elements  the  sum  of  which  equals 
tragedy  "I  think,”  he  writes,  "that  the  tragic  feeling  is  evoked  in  us  when 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a character  who  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  if 
need  be,  to  secure  one  thing — his  sense  of  personal  dignity”,  and  in  the 
great  tragedies  "the  underlying  struggle  is  that  of  the  individual  attempting 
to  gain  his  'rightful'  position  in  society.”  The  events  which  are  released  by 
the  tensions  involved  in  this  struggle  form  the  texture  of  tragedy,  which  is 
then  defined  as  "the  consequence  of  a man’s  total  compulsion  to  evaluate 
himself  justly”.  And  the  "tragic  flaw”  is  "really  nothing  but  his  inherent  un- 
willingness to  remain  passive  in  the  face  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a chal- 
lenge to  his  dignity,  his  image  of  his  rightful  status”.  The  individuals  who 
may  be  considered  fit  subjects  for  tragedy  are  "those  who  act  against  the 
scheme  of  things  which  degrades  them  . . . and  from  the  total  onslaught 
against  the  seemingly  stable  cosmos  surrounding  us — from  this  total  examina- 
tion of  the  'unchangeable’  environment — comes  the  terror  and  the  fear  that 
is  classically  associated  with  tragedy”.  In  conclusion  Miller  maintains  that 
tragedy  is  essentially  optimistic  in  that  "it  automatically  demonstrates  the  in- 
destructible will  of  man  to  achieve  his  humanity”.  He  therefore  contrasts  the 
tragic  with  the  pathetic,  "the  mode  for  the  pessimist”,  because  "where  pathos 
rules  ...  an  individual  has  fought  a battle  he  could  not  possibly  have  won. 
The  pathetic  is  achieved  when  the  protagonist  is,  by  virtue  of  his  witlessness, 
his  insensitivity,  or  the  very  air  he  gives  off,  incapable  of  grappling  with  a 
much  superior  force”. 

Now  i;  does  not  seem  to  us  that  such  a definition  of  tragedy  is  wholly 
adequate  either  in  terms  of  Miller’s  latest  tragedy,  "Death  of  a Salesman”,  or 
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in  terms  of  the  tragic  circumstances  which  obtain  in  contemporary  human 
experience.  For  the  full  impact  of  Miller’s  own  play  is  derived  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  the  attempts  of  the  protagonist  to  achieve  "his  'rightful'  position 
in  society”  fail  utterly,  and  this  failure  overwhelms  him,  but  from  the  addi- 
tional and,  in  some  ways,  the  more  poignant  fact  that  his  struggle  has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  oriented  in  the  direction  of  goals  which  are  essentially 
meaningless.  Thus  he  sets  his  life  toward  the  goal  of  "success”  for  him- 
self and  for  his  sons,  and  he  desires  earnestly  to  win  the  hearty,  back-slapping 
approval  of  his  fellows  as  he  proceeds  on  his  way.  When  these  goals  begin  to 
collapse  around  him,  and  he  is  abandoned  by  all  those  persons  he  loved,  save 
one,  he  perceives  his  own  failure  and  the  tragedy  rushes  to  its  climax.  He  is 
destroyed  by  forces  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  but  the  forces  do  not 
originate  in  an  unearthly  source;  no  avenging  furies  hunt  him  down.  On  the 
contrary,  he  himself  turns  these  forces  loose  and,  what  is  equally  significant, 
he  does  this  with  the  approval  and  connivance  of  strangely  contorted  Ameri- 
can dreams  and  myths.  It  is  true  that  the  impulse  which  sets  off  his  struggle 
to  achieve  his  dignity  rises  in  himself,  but  the  impulse  is  translated  into  terms 
which  are  conditioned  almost  entirely  by  the  standards  erected  by  the  society 
which  envelops  him. 

This  situation  which  informs  Miller’s  tragedy  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
experience  of  contemporary  life.  For  modern  man,  Miller’s  "common  man”, 
enmeshed  in  the  web  of  an  industrial  age,  tends  more  and  more  to  turn  away 
from  the  traditional  values,  and,  because  he  must  substitute  something  in 
their  place,  toward  those  hastily  constructed  values,  the  pursuit  of  which  ends 
in  futility.  Or  if  he  professes  the  traditional  standards,  he  no  longer,  stands  in 
vital  relationship  !o  them,  but  clings  instead  to  the  shells  of  what  they  were, 
so  that  he  easily  compromises  them  with  other  standards,  which  are  frequent- 
ly, in  essence,  their  opposites.  Because  his  new  standards  do  not  satisfy  the 
ultimate  needs  of  the  human  condition,  his  inner  life  becomes  increasingly 
feverish.  He  is  aware  of  the  passage  of  time,  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  moments 
which  fill  it  up,  and  he  seeks  to  hurry  it  on  its  way.  His  days  are  passed  in 
lunging  through  life,  in  waiting  for  death.  He  is  afraid  to  think  except  in 
so  far  as  thought  is  necessary  to  gain  "success”  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
works.  In  part  this  distaste  for  thinking  arises  from  his  fear  of  contending 
with  basic  problems  which  intrude  themselves  upon  his  life,  but  which  he 
attempts  to  push  to  the  edge  of  his  consciousness,  and  beyond.  Thus  he 
denies,  with  an  ever  growing  intensity,  the  realities  which  work  in  the  life  of 
every  human  being,  and  the  more  he  denies  them,  the  more  he  loses  the  power 
ever  to  cope  with  them  or  bend  them  to  his  will,  and  the  further  he  drifts 
from  any  comprehension  of  the  issues  central  to  his  existence. 
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And  yet  these  realities,  these  issues  will  not  be  denied.  Unless  the  in- 
dividual makes  an  effort  to  understand  them,  he  v/ill  be  unable  to  contain 
them,  and  through  this  inability  he  v/ill  end  in  being  destroyed  by  them.  In  a 
sense,  then,  the  individual  who  is  caught  in  this  web  does  not  need  to  act 
in  order  to  invite  tragic  consequences.  For  if  he  rises  up  to  struggle  against 
the  unreal  conditions  which  he  and  his  society  have  built  around  him,  he  will 
only  hasten  the  process,  make  the  issues  a little  clearer,  the  ultimate  tragedy 
starker,  hence  more  compelling  for  dramatic  presentation.  But  if  he  waits 
passively,  the  consequences  of  his  failure  to  shape  his  life  according  to  values 
relevant  to  his  needs  will  arrive  just  as  inevitably,  although  he  may  not  be 
able  to  perceive  so  completely  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  Thus  it  may  be  that  by 
waiting  merely,  without  struggle,  he  will  have  been,  to  some  extent,  kinder 
to  himself 

There  would  remain,  however,  this  question:  just  how  tragic  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  struggle  of  the  common  man  who  acts  "against  the  scheme 
of  things  which  degrades"  him,  just  how  optimistic?  It  may  be  said  that, 
because  he  has  the  urge  to  act  at  all,  that  in  itself  is  optimistic;  but  since  he 
acts  in  terms  of  goals  set  up  that  same  "scheme  of  things’’,  his  actions  are 
foredoomed  to  failure.  That  is  certainly  pessimistic,  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  pathetic  as  Miller  describes  it.  And  this  pathos  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished when  we  realize  that  the  individual  is  somehow  mocked  by  this  force 
which  thrusts  him  outward,  rootless  as  he  is,  to  cast  about  in  a void. 

This  kind  of  tragedy,  then,  so  closely  akin  to  pathos,  would  seem  to  be 
the  inevitable  product  of  our  age.  But  if  we  are  to  remove  it  further  from 
pathos,  we  must,  first,  re-examine  the  ideals  which  are  dominant  in  our  soci- 
ety. Recalling  Miller’s  statement  that  it  is  the  drive  in  man  to  secure  his  sense 
of  personal  dignity  which  evokes  the  tragic  feeling,  we  would,  then,  have  to 
re-define  the  bases  of  this  personal  dignity,  describing  the  permanent  values 
which  can  alone  sustain  it.  The  drive  itself  is  important  only  because  it  is  that 
which  we  must  assume  in  the  individual,  the  point  from  which  he  must  start. 
For  if  it  launches  him  in  no  set  direction,  toward  no  valid  end,  it  is  better 
almost  that  he  did  not  make  the  journey  at  all.  It  is  what  comes  after  this 
point  of  departure  which  is,  in  our  time,  of  the  greatest  importance.  And  not 
for  the  writer  of  tragedies  only,  nor  for  the  individual,  but  beyond  them  both 
for  the  communities  of  individuals  which  are  confronted  with  problems  on  a 
far  vaster  scale,  but  problems  not  wholly  unrelated  to  those  locked  within  the 
fastness  of  each  man’s  heart. 

— David  Buckley 
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REFLECTIONS 


THE  WASTELAND  RETURNS 


A great  deal  of  modern  literature  must  be  evaluated  on  the  critical 
basis  of  its  purpose,  and  the  modern  reader  must  continually  ask  himself 
what  the  writer  is  trying  to  accomplish  before  he  praises  or  condemns  the 
work. 

Most  modern  collegiate  literature  seems  to  be  trying  to  portray  modern 
life  as  seen  through  the  writer’s  eyes,  together  with  his  evaluation-  of  it — 
implicitly  or  explicitly  stated.  This  differs  only  in  its  subjectivity  from  a 
major  aim  of  all  great  literature:  to  reflect  life  accurately. 

Modern  writers,  however,  face  quite  different  problems  from  those 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  a well-defined  classical  standard  of  universal 
values  to  fo  low.  The  decimated  character  of  modern  living,  with  its  con- 
sequent emphasis  cn  the  specialized  and  the  exclusive,  forces  its  artists  to 
concentrate  on  one  or  only  a few  of  its  aspects,  or  simply  to  picture  this 
fragmentation.  This  is  true  of  much  of  the  writing  found  in  the  Spring  is- 
sue of  the  Quarterly,  and  could  probably  be  found  to  a greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent on  all  college  campuses  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  not  to  determine  how  well  these  writers 

hive  achieved  their  ends,  for  in  almost  every  instance  the  writers  in  the  last 

Quarterly  accomplished  their  purpose  rather  well.  It  is  rather  to  discuss  their 
basic  evaluation  of  modern  life  as  revealed  in  their  writings,  and  to  com- 
ment on  the  general  school  of  thought  represented  in  these  and  other  ex- 
amples of  collegiate  creative  writing. 

Perhaps  one  reason  these  writers  accomplished  their  purpose  is  that 

most  of  'them  apparently  believe  that  life  is  a pretty  futile  and  depressing 

thing.  Their  writings  reflect  an  extremely  morbid  view  of  life  that  is  not 
only  unhealthy  but  unjustified.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  register  a protest 
against  modern  attitudes  and  values,  but  even  this  is  done  in  a depressed 
and  fatalistic  manner.  There  seems  to  be  a morbid  preoccupation  with  the 
pathological  that  could  be  well  charactized  by  the  name  of  the  "New  Waste- 
land." Whatever  else  of  life  appears  seems  to  be  used  only  to  emphasize  the 
predominance  of  its  somber  aspects. 

Why  has  the  Wasteland  school  of  literature  returned  to  our  college 
campuses  with  an  apparently  greater  intensity  than  it  had  even  in  the  early 
days  of  T.  S.  Eliot?  The  obvious  reasons  can  be  quickly  enumerated.  Just 
as  our  country’s  young  intellectuals  were  disillusioned  after  World  War  I, 
so  were  they  after  the  recent  conflict.  The  disillusionment  of  the  Twenties 
spawned  the  starkly  nihilistic  early  Wasteland  school,  but  the  militant  cham- 
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pion  of  this  school  returned  in  the  Thirties  to  an  equally  definite  state- 
ment of  faith  in  conventional  religion.  Eliot  the  hollow  man  became  Eliot 
the  Anglican  royalist — and  apparently  made  his  peace  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  God. 

After  World  War  II  the  young  intellectual  encountered  a double-bar- 
reled defeat  for  optimism.  The  failure  of  the  United  Nations,  already  ad- 
mitted by  many  careful  historians,  was  made  even  more  painful  by  the  con- 
stant threat  of  atomic  warfare.  Far  from  improving  his  spiritual  welfare, 
man  by  his  misdirected  intellect  seems  about  to  destroy  himself  in  another 
Gotterdammerung  that  lacks  even  the  promise  of  nobility  inherent  in  the 
mythical  original. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  dilemma  of  the  modern  intellectual,  sensi- 
tive as  he  is  to  the  degradation  of  man’s  essential  nobility.  The  tragedy  of 
man’s  intellectual  disillusionment  is  heightened  by  his  inability  to  salvage 
even  a spark  of  nobility  from  life.  He  can  no  longer  go  down  heroically  in 
a futile  but  sublime  struggle  against  superior  forces;  for  his  foes  are  too 
numerous,  too  intangible  for  him  to  hit  them  squarely.  He  must  stumble 
blindly  to  his  doom ; a doom  that  comes 

Not  with  a bang  but  a whimper.’’ 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  his  most  potent  foes  are  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, as  Mr.  Buckley  pointed  out  in  his  Notes  On  Tragedy. 

But  are  things  really  as  bad  as  all  that?  Apparently  they  are,  if  Mr. 
Buckley’s  analysis  of  modern  tragedy  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value.  This  is 
no  place  for  a pollyana-like  assertion  that  "God’s  in  His  Heaven,  all’s  right 
with  the  world.”  But  I should  like  to  offer  another  reason  for  the  resur- 
gence of  Wasteland  literature  among  our  young  collegiate  creative  writers. 

My  comment  is  simply  this:  THEY  THINK  TOO  MUCH.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  take  themselves  far  too  seriously.  By  this  I mean  that,  in  their 
attempts  to  discover  a meaning  in  life  and  an  understanding  of  its  issues, 
they  carry  the  intellectual  process  too  far.  It  becomes  a mode  of  thinking 
absurdly  disconnected  from  the  very  life  they  are  trying  to  reflect,  and  there- 
fore in  too  many  cases  invalid  in  its  evaluation  of  life.  They  too  often  be- 
come so  preoccupied  with  man’s  tragedy  that  they  fail  to  see  anything  else. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  ability  to  think  is  one  of  the  few  traits  that 
distinguish  man  from  the  animals.  However,  there  is  another  important 
distinguishing  characteristic  too  often  ignored  in  our  modern,  "sensible” 
age:  the  ability  to  feel. 

This  conflict  between  thinking  and  feeling  has  been  a constant  in  hu- 
man experience  since  the  dawn  of  history.  It  has  been  manifest  in  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  in  English  literature  between  the  Classical  and 
the  Romantic  strains.  The-  twentieth-century  preoccupation  with  exotic  and 
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exclusive  isms  shows  very  strongly  the  modern  trend  toward  decentralized 
and  fragmentary  thought — but  still  the  emphasis  is  on  thinking.  Anything 
that  even  remotely  suggests  the  "Romantic’'  strain  is  quickly  disowned  by 
the  modern  young  intellectual. 

The  pertinent  and  really  significant  implication  of  this  constant  al- 
ternation of  thought  and  feeling  in  literature  is  this:  neither  one  alone  has 
even  been  able  to  hold  man’s  undisputed  allegiance  for  long.  Wherever 
one  of  these  has  been  dominant  for  a time,  a reaction  has  inevitably  fol- 
lowed. Sometimes  this  comes  in  the  form  of  a moderate  compromise,  as  in 
the  New  classic  era  oc  the  eighteenth  century;  more  often  it  comes  as  a 
violent  turnabout  to  the  opposite  extreme,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Romantic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth.  The  very  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world,  hoivever,  has  combined  the  finest  elements  of  both. 

So  it  is  with  human  existence.  Neither  extreme  can  long  satisfy  the 
human  spirit,  and  wherever  man  concentrates  too  intensely  on  one  side  of 
the  balance,  he  inevitably  sets  it  swinging  toward  the  other. 

Modern  man  has  perhaps  more  reason  than  ever  before  to  think.  To 
cite  only  one,  the  thousand-fold  increase  in  the  mere  physical  ohjects  of  his 
potential  contemplation  gives  him  infinitely  more  things  to  think  and  won- 
der and  worry  about  than  he  ever  had.  It  is  true  that  the  thought  stimu- 
lated in  the  average  man  by  these  factors  usually  has  little  to  do  with  the 
basic  issues  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that  only  a relatively  small  proportion 
of  mankind  seems  at  all  concerned  about  the  problems  posed  by  our  ration- 
alistic society.  But  the  potential  is  there,  and  the  average  young  intellectual 
seems  all  too  eager  to  carry  the  worry  load  of  his  more  carefree  fellows. 
We  may  also  note  his  increasing  social  consciousness  and  its  resultant  pre- 
occupation with  the  tragedy  as  well  as  the  latent  happiness  of  life.  Mix 
these  ingredients  well,  top  them  off  with  a bitter  coating  of  futile  specula- 
tion on  the  control  of  scientific  monsters  like  atomic  energy,  and  you  have 
a nightmare  that  would  frighten  the  most  serene  of  philosophers — if  he 
allowed  it  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  be  half  as  frightened  as  he  seems  to 
be,  even  discounting  those  viewers-with-alarm  who  feel  that  such  a res- 
ponse is  the  only  one  acceptable  today.  Mr.  Buckley  asserts  that  the  com- 
mon man  is  afraid  to  think.  I assert  that  in  the  main  he  is  quite  content  not 
to  think,  and  apparently  unharmed  by  his  shortcomings  so  far  as  his  mental 
happiness  is  concerned.  War  and  irrationality  are  always  more  painful  to 
the  intellectual  than  they  are  to  the  man  in  the  street.  Both  suffer  the  same 
materially,  but  the  intellectual  often  aggravates  his  physical  suffering  by  a 
sort  of  masochistic  mental  torture.  The  common  man  works  out  his  per- 
sonal view  of  life — fallacious  perhaps  philosophically  and  often  based  on 
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meaningless  goals,  it  is  true — but  it  is  usually  satisfactory  for  him.  For  the 
common  man,  as  always,  is  content  to  plod  the  path  of  his  unenlightened 
existence  unperturbed  by  the  philosophic  storms  that  rage  over  his  head 
(and  often  over  the  heads  of  the  philosophers).  He  occasionally  encounters 
something  in  life  that  only  the  intellectual  could  explain  correctly;  but 
since  he  would  in  most  cases  be  unable  to  understand  the  explanation,  he 
shrugs  off  the  mystery  and  calls  it  Fate  or  hard  luck — and  forgets  it.  The 
intellectual  is  quite  likely  to  brood  over  the  matter  until  he  is  ready  to  ad- 
mit, (like  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas ),  that  he  is  just  as  powerless  to  alter 
the  situation  as  the  common  man. 

The  whole  point  of  this  statement  is  that  the  intellectual  too  often 
fails  to  relate  his  thinking  to  life.  He  loses  himself  in  complex  and  frustrat- 
ing speculations  which  are  important  to  him  because  he  thinks  on  a higher 
level  than  others.  But  he  frequently  looks  pityingly  or  even  contemptuously 
at  the  common  man  without  stopping  to  realize  that  the  common  man  is 
doing  very  well,  thank  you!  True,  this  may  be  largely  illusion.  The  common 
man  may  very  well  be  only  creating  his  own  destruction;  but  the  point  is 
that  these  philosophic  problems  do  not  concern  him.  And  in  his  unen- 
lightened way  he  usually  arrives  at  solutions  to  his  problems  which  are 
every  bit  as  applicable  for  him  as  those  attained  by  the  intellectual.  In  fact 
he  often  solves  his  problems,  even  if  on  a mere  materialistic  level,  while 
the  intellectual  is  still  brooding  over  the  insolubility  of  his  and  often  se- 
cretly savoring  their  inherent  tragedy. 

The  Wasteland  attitude  expressed  in  modern  collegiate  literature  is 
not  only  an  unreal  approach  to  the  problems  of  life,  but  a useless  one. 
The  "basic  issues  of  life”  have  been  succinctly  drawn  by  a number  of  clas- 
sic and  contemporary  v/ri  ers  without  the  piteous  and  often  pitiful  protes- 
tations in  which  the  Wastelanders  dissipate  their  intellectual  energies.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  classic  writing  is  all  sunlight  and  joy;  but  along  with  the 
human  tragedy  there  is  the  confident  assertion  of  man's  inherent  and  at- 
tainable nobility.  Certainly  mankind  has  not  changed  so  much  since  the 
Golden  age  of  Greece  that  only  his  tragedy  is  worth  considering!  Yet  our 
collegiate  writers,  ever  ready  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  a change  in 
man’s  nature  from  the  irrational  to  the  rational,  seem  to  assert  enthusiasti- 
cally that  he  has  lost  his  potentialities  as  a noble  being. 

Of  all  groups  in  modern  society,  the  educated  class  is  presumed  to  be 
the  one  on  whom  we  must  pin  our  hopes  for  a brighter  world.  Yet  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  their  literature,  they  are  the  very  ones  who  seem  most  de- 
termined to  deny  any  possibility  of  improvement.  Any  one  of  them  would 
freely  declare  that  he  would  like  to  see  a better  world  emerge  from  the 
rubble  of  this  one;  then  why  don’t  they  do  something  about  it?  This  in- 
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eludes  positive  action  in  the  field  of  literature  as  well  as  everyday  affairs. 

What  is  desperately  needed  in  modern  collegiate  literature  is  a posi- 
tive, confident  assertion  that  life  contains  both  beauty  and  tragedy;  that 
beauty,  like  happiness,  is  where  you  find  it;  and  that  life  is  not  merely  a 
grim  joke  played  on  man  by  a sardonic  creator  but  a vital  and  potentially 
satisfying  thing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ignore  man’s  tragedy  altogether,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  life  goes  on  as  always  with  shades  of  joy  and 
grief  intermingled.  There  is  no  excuse  or  reason  for  selecting  only  the 
somber  greys  of  living.  The  most  exquisite  painter  soon  bores  us  when  he 
uses  the  darker  hues  exclusively,  and  our  eyes  instinctively  seek  a dash  of 
color  to  relieve  the  austerity  of  the  picture. 

— Paul  Perry 


DONNE  BY  DUNN 
Go  and  catch  an  atom  bomb1 
Get  with  love  an  engagement  ring 
Tell  me  where  all  romance  is 
Or  what’s  the  song  that  Stalin2  sings 
Teach  me  to  hear  not  barmaids’  singing 
Or  to  keep  off  gin  slugs’3  stinging 
And  then  tell 
What  the  hell 

Makes  you  say,  "Life  is  swell!”? 

If  thou  live  to  live  life  gay 

All  the  world  to  see 

Catch  a slow  boat!  Have  a day! 

Forget  reality4 

But  do  come  back,  explain  to  me 
’Bout  love  and  fancy  free 
Then  have  a beer 
Let  down  the  hair 

Say  this  then,  "There’s  nothing  there.” 

—John  Dunn  ’49 


1.  Atom  Bomb — The  author's  reference  is  not  clear.  Devastation  caused  by  an  A.B.  is 
described  in  a treatise  Hiroshima  by  a contemporary  of  Dunn  (or  Dun  or  Done). 
An  A.B.  is  also  explained  by  Julep  de  Mint  in  his  lyric  One,  Two,  Many. 

2.  Stalin — A world  renowned  bard  of  the  20th  Century  believed  to  have  lived  in 
Russia. 

3.  Gin  Slug — Thought  to  be  an  insect.  Preserved  Smith  II  says,  "No,  I don't  think 
so !” 

4.  Reality — An  undefined  meta  physical  term  of  20th  Century  probably  means  love', 
probably  does  not. 


m 
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March  Fields  Henry  Ballon 


VOICES  OF  RAIN 


It  is  strange  how,  in  a place  too  near  or  in  a place  too  far  away,  you 
may,  in  a moment  of  sudden  recognition,  be  swept  beyond  time  and  distance 
toward  that  which  you  desire  until  it  is  there  beside  you,  quickening  your 
joy.  But  the  joy,  which  surges  on  the  moment,  on  that  moment  fades  into 
the  sad  knowing  that,  because  you  have  called  this  thing  so  close  to  you,  it 
will  wither  now  when  you  reach  to  touch  it,  and  die  if  you  turn  your  mind 
too  closely  upon  it. 

Thus  you  would  be  in  a distant  city  in  another  land,  and  you  would 
want  to  walk  very  slowly  in  this  city,  very  carefully  through  its  beauty.  You 
would  begin,  then,  with  the  Louvre  at  your  back,  and  walk  in  the  direction 
of  the  Concorde,  going  through  the  Carrousel  and  into  the  Tuileries.  On 
your  left  would  be  the  black  iron  fence,  and  the  huge  trees  springing  out  of 
the  sidewalk,  their  gaunt  trunks  twisting  backward  as  if  caught  in  some 
grotesque  dance  of  yielding  and  retreat.  And  beyond  the  trees  the  river,  and, 
if  it  were  afternoon,  the  dull  glare  of  the  sun  in  early  winter. 

Walking  there  you  come  upon  a small  group  of  boys  at  play.  They  are 
running  about  and  tossing  a ball  around  in  a game  you  do  not  know.  Their 
books  are  scattered  on  the  ground  near  a tree.  As  you  stand,  watching,  the 
ball  escapes  from  one  of  them  and  rolls  to  your  feet.  Stooping,  you  pick  it 
up  and  throw  it  back,  and  from  a distance  you  hear  a child’s  voice  thanking 
you. 

Until  that  moment  you  had  been  a stranger  here,  altogether  alone,  but 
it  is  this  gesture,  this  scene  so  familiar,  and  the  sound  of  the  children’s 
voices  rising  at  their  play  after  school  which  recall  you  suddenly  to  home, 
making  the  earth  beneath  you  your  earth.  The  fabled  beauty  of  this  city 
which  fascinated  yet  repelled  you,  because  it  is  so  beautiful,  retreats,  and 
you  are  one  with  the  city,  its  voices  blending  with  yours,  its  beauty  a part 
of  you.  It  is  as  if  suddenly  you  had  breached  the  city’s  walls  and  stood  within 
the  gates.  Life  is  no  longer  distant  but  close,  and  what  you  desired  is  beside 
you. 

But  that  is  for  an  instant  only,  that  is  only  for  the  instant  of  your  feel- 
ing. For  when  the  thought  settles  into  your  mind,  and  you  turn  it  over,  caress- 
ing it,  all  »-hat  you  had  is  torn  from  you.  For  this  is  not  your  city,  nor  can 
ever  be.  Who  will  ever  remember  you,  remember  that  you  walked  here;  and 
in  those  people  you  met  for  a minute,  a few  hours,  or  a night,  how  soon  you 
will  die.  You  might  never  have  lived  here,  you  might  have  been  a ghost, 
flitting  in  darkness  beyond  the  people’s  vision.  And  all  you  can  take  from 
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the  city  is  what  you  can  carry  in  your  memory,  some  streets  and  their  build- 
ings, the  river,  a few  faces,  and  of  these  the  faces  will  be  the  first  to  go. 
Slowly  you  turn  from  the  children  and  walk  away.  This  is  not  your  city, 
you  died  before  you  entered  it,  and  you  will  live  in  no  one  here. 


Or  again  you  may  be  in  a city  at  home,  in  a place  too  near.  It  is  sum- 
mer, the  air  is  heavy,  and  it  drags  at  you.  All  morning  you  wander  about  the 
streets,  because  you  do  not  want  to  sit  still  and  think.  Inside  of  you  is  a 
desert,  a waste  of  sand  which  drifts  in  your  mind  so  that  you  are  unable  to 
think  clearly,  all  your  energy  is  diverted  into  vague  gestures,  into  move- 
ment, and  this  movement  is  your  aimless  walking.  The  walking  is  in  search 
of  distractions  and  away  from  feeling,  because  feeling  will  betray  you  into 
remembering. 

You  do  not  stop  to  rest,  then,  you  walk ; and  since  the  city  is  not  large, 
you  come,  by  early  afternoon,  to  its  edge,  and  you  enter  the  countryside.  On 
one  side  of  you  there  are  a few  houses  resting,  here  and  there,  upon  the 
hill;  on  the  other  side,  there  are  the  open  fields,  then  some  groves  of  trees, 
and,  a little  later,  a lake.  Above  you  the  clouds  hang  in  thick  masses,  press- 
ing upon  the  heat  of  the  day;  and,  while  you  study  them,  out  of  the  growing 
darkness  the  rain  comes.  Lightly  at  first,  brushing  your  face  softly,  and  then 
more  swiftly  driving  against  the  earth,  making  it  leap  in  little  clusters  about 
your  feet  You  run  from  this  rain,  across  an  open  field,  to  the  shelter  of  a 
clump  of  trees  on  a knoll,  just  above  the  lake. 

You  pause  at  the  knoll,  and  lean  back  against  a tree,  and  you  know 
that  unless  the  rain  lasts  for  a long  time  it  will  not  reach  you  here.  You 
grope  about  in  your  pockets  until  you  find  a cigarette  which  you  light  care- 
fully, cupping  your  hands  against  the  little  wind.  Then,  resting  there,  with 
your  hands  in  your  pockets,  the  smoke  trickling  up,  burning  your  eyes,  you 
begin  to  think  of  this  rain  which  falls  about  you,  and  of  the  voices  which 
it  has.  Here  its  sound  is  a spattering  upon  the  leaves  or  a dark  rushing  quick 
and  cool  into  the  land,  but  elsewhere  it  is  different.  On  the  lake  below  you  it 
is  like  a slow  drifting,  its  sound  a distant  murmur,  possessed  of  an  almost 
infinite  sadness.  Its  beating  will  start  the  streams  which  deepen  the  valleys; 
the  rivers  will  grow  under  it,  tugging  higher  at  their  banks,  the  dirt  tumbling 
into  them  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

You  think  of  the  sounds  which  the  rain  has  in  your  home,  and  you 
say  to  yourself:  "There  it  would  be  a steady  drumming  on  the  ledge  out- 
side my  window,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  no  ending,  because  after  a 
time  I would  grow  tired  of  listening  to  it,  and  when  I remembered  to  listen 
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again,  there  would  be  no  rain.  Now  and  then  it  would  dash  against  the 
window,  gently  stroking  the  pane  and  be  gone;  while  it  would  splatter  loudly 
in  the  gutters  that  ran  in  the  streets  below.  And  there  would  be  the  voices 
moving  through  the  rain;  the  quick  searing  of  tires  passing  on  the  dark 
wet  streets,  the  hurried  beat  of  a woman's  shoes  running  homeward;  and  a 
few  tired  words  spoken  by  a man  beneath  my  window,  by  a man  who  goes 
too  soon,  leaving  the  street  deserted  behind  him." 

And  what  of  the  voices  that  moved  here  before  you,  here  in  this  place 
in  the  rain?  There  would  only  have  been  a few,  you  think,  and  of  the  few, 
it  would  be  mostly  the  voice  of  laughter  that  rang  here,  the  laughter  of 
young  men  and  women,  racing  up  from  the  lake  in  summer  to  the  shelter 
of  the  trees.  Mostly  you  say  it  was  laughter. 

And  it  is  in  this  way,  slowly,  thinking  of  this,  the  fear,  distant  a few 
moments  ago,  now  swarming  in  you  (all  along  you  had  known  where  your 
thoughts  were  tending)  your  muscles  tightening,  the  blood  mounting  quickly 
in  the  skull,  that  you  come  to  her.  For  she  had  been  here,  here  with  you, 
among  these  trees,  her  hair  streaked  with  the  rain,  and  her  laughter  was 
here,  flooding  her,  swelliing  the  richness  of  her  throat.  And,  laughing,  you 
had  held  her.  Behind  you  the  hardness  of  the  tree  hurting  your  back,  and 
before  you  the  firmness  of  her  body  trembling  within  the  little  circle  of 
your  arms,  her  laughter  bursting  inside  of  you. 

Remembering  this  now,  in  your  torment,  you  wonder  if  her  voice  might 
still  be  here,  glowing  in  the  tall  grass  near  the  trees,  or  by  the  cool  stones. 
For  one  frenzied  moment  you  want  to  rush  out  and  cast  yourself  onto  the 
grass,  your  body  coiled  into  listening,  straining  to  hear  anything  of  her 
voice  which  might  linger  in  this  place.  But  you  are  not  a fool,  you  are  no 
fool ; and  you  do  not  move.  Because  you  know  that  nothing  of  her  remains, 
neither  her  voice,  nor  the  pressure  of  her  body  where  it  lay  upon  the  earth, 
nor  her  warm  breath,  and  that  if  her  words  sought  to  cling  here,  the  rain 
would  have  quenched  them  long  ago.  and  washed  them  down  over  the  hill- 
side to  the  lake  below. 

This  knowledge  makes  you  grow  quiet,  and  the  tension  leaves  you.  But 
with  the  knowledge  comes  the  sadness,  the  realization  that  there  is  one  more 
part  of  her  you  have  utterly  lost.  For  suddenly  there  is  one  thing  you  know, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  knowing  which  strikes  you,  cutting  the 
world  away  from  you,  leaving  you  standing  there  in  the  rain  alone.  You 
know  now  that  you  have  forgotten,  and  you  will  never  again  be  able  to 
remember,  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

— David  Buckley 
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OVER  THERE 


"Hello,  Yank,  going  to  buy  a girl  a drink?” 

"Oh  . . What?  Uh,  Hello,”  Dave  jerked  back  at  the  suddeness  of  the 
unexpected  voice  coming  from  the  darkness  of  the  blackout.  "Oh,  excuse 
me,  Miss,  what  did  you  say?” 

"I  said,”  and  then  a pause,  "Wouldn’t  you  like  to  buy  a girl  a drink?” 
It  was  a soft  throaty  voice,  like  the  murmur  of  a purring  cat. 

Dave  could  feel  the  warm  blood  reach  his  face.  In  an  instant  he  re- 
called the  bull  sessions  aboard  ship  and  the  bravado  with  which  his  ship- 
mates had  bragged  of  their  prowess  in  the  blackouts  of  London. 

"Why,  uh  . . I . . Dave’s  mouth  became  dry. 

"What’s  holding  you,  Dave.  Next  thing  you  know  the  Whiskey  Off’ 
sign  will  be  up.”  That  was  Joe’s  voice.  Joe  had  been  walking  up  ahead, 
leading  the  way.  "Oh,  I see  you’ve  got  yourself  one  already.  Look,  wait 
until  later,  after  we’ve  had  a few  drinks.  Come  on.” 

Dave  moved  to  follow  Joe,  but  this  time  the  purr  was  very  close  by. 
"Please  Yank,  buy  me  a drink.  You  won’t  regret  it.” 

Joe  reached  out  and  grabbed  Dave  by  the  arm,  then  turned  toward 
the  voice.  Go  away  and  leave  the  guy  alone.  Go  try  someone  else.” 

Dave  was  swiftly  ushered  through  blackout  curtains  and  into  the  dim 
lights  of  a rather  fancy  pub.  A bobby,  in  his  queer  bloated  helmet,  nodded 
to  them  as  they  passed  him  in  the  doorway.  Joe  was  still  leading  Dave  pa- 
tronisingly  by  the  arm  as  they  came  to  a table  and  sat  down. 

"Now,  look,  Davie,”  Joe  began,  "Let  me  give  you  the  scoop.  London 
is  a wild  town.  There’s  plenty  of  good  times  floating  around  here.  No 
hurry."  Joe  settled  back  and  motioned  to  the  waiter.  "In  the  first  place,  if 
you  pick  up  someone  now,  you’ll  have  to  buy  her  drinks  until  closing  time 
and  that’s  three  hours  away.” 

The  waiter  came  over  and  stood  beside  Joe. 

"How  about  a couple  of  scotch  and  sodas  to  begin  with?” 

"Sorry  sir,”  the  waiter  interrupted,  "but  the  whiskey  is  off  now.” 
"Hell!”  Joe  grumbled  and  reached  into  his  pocket  for  a ten  shilling 
note.  He  then  looked  straight  at  the  waiter  with  the  money  between  his 
fingers  and  said,  "We'd  like  two  cups  of  tea.”  And  again  with  more  em- 
phasis, "Two  cups  of  tea.” 

The  man  shifted  his  eyes  from  side  to  side.  "Of  course,  sir,  tea.  But 
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might  I suggest  beer,  also.  You  see,  the  man  at  the  bar,  he  . . 

"Okay,  okay,  bring  the  beer.’’  Joe  faced  Dave  as  the  waiter  left.  1'hese 
clip  joints  get  worse  all  the  time.  I can  remember,  when  I first  came  here 
a double  shot  was  only  two  and  six,  now  it’s  twice  as  much.” 

"Tea?  What’s  this  tea  business?’’  Dave  was  puzzled  and  still  unnerved 
by  the  sound  of  the  voice  he’d  heard  in  the  darkness.  "And  the  beer,  why 
beer?” 

"Well  you  see,  Dave,”  Joe  began  to  explain,  "whiskey  is  as  hard  to 
get  around  here  as  a woman  in  Iceland.  The  whiskey  is  only  on  officially 
for  about  two  hours  a day.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  pay  more  and  they 
serve  it  in  cups  so  the  others  in  the  place  won't  put  up  a bitch.  Most  Limies 
just  can’t  afford  it.  And  the  beer.  Well,  you  always  have  to  buy  beer  with 
a shot.  Kind  of  a house  rule.” 

"Oh.”  Dave  wasn’t  convinced,  but  he  was  beginning  to  relax.  About 
that  girl  outside,  Joe,  do  they  approach  people  in  the  dark  like  that  all  the 
time?” 

"Sure,  you’ll  get  used  to  it.  Sometimes  you  might  get  stopped  three 
or  four  times  in  one  block."  Joe  was  enjoying  his  role  as  a man  of  the 
world.  "It’s  all  different  here.  This  isn’t  back  home.  And  another  thing, 
when  you  meet  a babe  in  blackout  you  can’t  tell  what  she  looks  like.  Just 
offer  her  a cigarette  and  then  light  it.  The  light  from  your  match  will  give 
you  a chance  to  see  her  face.  I can  remember  once.  . . " 

"Your  tea,  sir.”  The  waiter  was  back  holding  a tray  and  eyeing  the 
ten  shilling  note  on  the  table. 

"Here  you  are,  Shylock,  and  bring  us  ano:her  in  about  ten  minutes,” 
Joe  ordered. 

The  waiter  palmed  his  money  and  slid  away  muttering,  "Thank  you, 
sir,  of  course.” 

Get  a load  of  this  tea,  Davie,  it’s  nothing  like  you’ve  tasted  before." 
Joe  held  the  cup  to  his  nose  and  sniffed  with  the  air  of  a connoisseur. 

Dave  reached  for  the  other  cup.  "I  don't  know,  Joe.  I realize  that 
these  people  have  been  through  a lot,  but  certainly  they  all  can’t  . . ” 

Suddenly  the  soft  voice  of  the  blackout  was  standing  by  the  table. 

Oh  darling,  I'm  sorry  I’m  so  late,  but  you  know  mother.  I hope  you 
haven’t  been  waiting  long.  I rushed  as  fast  as  I could.”  She  sat  down  next 
to  Dave. 

Startled,  Dave  almost  choked  as  the  hot  liquor  forced  its  way  down 
his  throat.  "Why  yes,  I mean  no,  no,  I haven’t  been  waiting  long.  Have  we, 
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Joe.  We  haven’t  been  waiting  long.  Sit  down,  that  is  have  a drink.  Some 
beer?” 

The  girl  was  nervous  and  talking  fast.  Her  eyes,  pleading,  were  star- 
ing full  at  Dave’s.  Thank  you,  dear,  I am  thirsty.  You  know  mother  has 
been  asking  about  you.  She’s  been  wondering  why  you  haven’t  been  to  our 
home  lately.  She  does  enjoy  your  company,  you  know.” 

Well,  I’ll  be  damned,  of  all  the  guts.”  Joe,  amused,  was  smiling  at 
Dave.  Sure,  sure,  give  her  a beer.” 

Dave  saw  Joe’s  smile  and  it  irritated  him.  He  turned  to  the  girl.  It 
certainly  has  been  a long  time.  How  is  your  mother?  She  wasn’t  feeling 
well  the  last  time.”  Dave  was  now  in  full  control.  He  pushed  a beer  toward 
the  girl. 

The  girl  looked  relieved,  her  eyes  quieted  down,  and  she  almost  smiled. 

Why,  mother  is  much  better.  You  can  come  up  tonight  and  see  for  your- 
self." But  instead  of  taking  the  beer  Dave  offered,  she  ignored  it,  and 
reached  for  his  cup. 

Joe  only  snickered. 

At  this  moment  a loud  voice  broke  in.  "Is  this  girl  with  you,  Yank?” 

Dave  turned  to  discover  the  tall  bobby  he  had  met  at  the  door  standing 
beside  his  chair  and  eyeing  the  girl. 

This  one  got  past  me  at  the  door  when  I turned  my  back.  Is  she  with 
you?  She  can’t  stay  here  unless  she’s  part  of  your  company.” 

People  at  neighboring  tables  turned  to  stare.  Dave  could  see  Joe  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  Joe  was  grinning.  The  girl’s  hand  was  frozen, 
stretched  out  for  his  cup.  She  wore  a confident  smile. 

Dave  looked  up  at  the  policeman.  "No,  no,  I’ve  never  seen  her  before 
in  my  life.  She  just  came  in  here  and  sat  down.” 

"Why  you  bloody  ...”  The  girl  leaned  over  and  spat  the  words  into 
Dave’s  face. 

None  of  that,  none  of  that.”  The  bobby  grabbed  her  arm  and  lifted 
her  from  the  chair.  ”If  I ever  see  you  around  here  again  I'll  run  you  in. 
Now  come  along.” 

They  left  and  Joe  began  to  laugh.  He  reached  over  the  table  and  patted 
Dave  on  the  shoulder.  ' At-a-go  Davie,  you’re  learning  fast.  I was  wonder- 
ing what  you’d  do  when  she  reached  for  your  scotch.” 

"Another  cup  of  tea,  sir?”  The  waiter  had  come  back. 

— Kenneth  Harubin 
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Summertime  Peter  Wolff 


DAYS  OF  YORE 


It  is  usually  left  to  men  of  mature  judgment  and  ripe  years  to  write  of 
the  tender,  turbulent  years  of  childhood.  But  perhaps  a man  in  his  early 
twenties,  with  eyes  undimmed,  ears  still  ringing  with  the  cries  of  boyhood, 
and  a disposition  yet  unclouded  by  gastric  difficulties,  is  also  qualified  so 
to  speak.  In  such  belief  I want  to  take  you  with  me  on  a stroll  through  a 
familar  corner  of  Forest  Park  in  Springfield. 

It  was  a sunny  fall  day  on  which  I returned  to  the  neighborhood  where 
once  our  family  lived,  and  where  my  grandparents  still  reside,  and  stepped 
across  the  street  into  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  park.  A companion  of  boy- 
hood was  with  me,  an  old-maidish  cockerspaniel,  who  ranged  about  the 
forest  floor  delightedly  snuffling  up  the  faint  reek  of  innumerable  fat  grey 
squirrels.  I wondered  whether  she  remembered  these  haunts  of  nine  or  ten 
years  before,  when  she  was  a vigorous  puppy  excitedly  chasing  a stick 
thrown  by  a shrill-voiced  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve. 

I walked  along  a smooth  path  running  between  bushes  of  mountain 
laurel  and  small  trees  of  dogwood  and  sumac  until  I was  out  of  sight 
of  the  road.  Around  me  were  only  the  trees,  with  the  red,  yellow,  and  brown 
leaves  drifting  and  spinning  down  in  the  cool  breeze.  I might  have  been  in 
a distant  forest,  and,  indeed,  often  had  I been  Boone  in  Kentucky  and  Kit 
Carson  in  California.  It  was  this  remoteness  so  near  to  my  own  home  and 
those  of  my  boyhood  pals  that  had  lent  facility  and  reality  to  our  bloodless, 
noisy  games  of  "cops  and  robbers”.  I remember  losing  some  of  my  faith  in 
mankind  in  one  such  game  when  I stepped  from  behind  a tree  after  care- 
fully stalking  a "cop”,  placed  my  nickel-plated  cap  pistol  firmly  against  his 
back,  and  yelled,  "Bang!  I gotcha!”  He  yelled  back,  "You  missed!"  and 
ran  off  unscathed,  when  we  both  knew  that  he  should  be  dead. 

I walked  on  until  I came  to  two  great  pines  whose  trunks  disappeared 
in  a mysterious  maze  of  branches  halfway  up.  My  friends  and  I used  to 
climb  high  into  the  green  foliage  and  spend  hours  planning  palatial  treehuts, 
which  were  always  discovered  in  the  early  stages  of  construction  by  Tom, 
a grouchy  old  member  of  the  park  police.  Tom’s  way  to  work  led  along  the 
little  path.  Many  a time  when  we  had  bravely  begun  operations  we  huddled 
silently  high  in  the  greeness  while  he  passed  below  without  suspecting  our 
forbidden  presence.  But  Tom’s  eyes  always  pierced  our  futile  attempts  at 
camouflage;  in  fact.  I hardly  see  how  a single  squirrel  in  the  park  managed 
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a leafy  domicile  to  which  Tom  did  not  have  the  address.  But  although  we 
could  sometimes  elude  Tom  for  a day  or  two,  we  could  never  hide  our 
arboreal  activities  from  our  parents.  We  would  arrive  home  covered  with 
fragrant,  sticky  pitch  from  shoe-soles  to  hair,  to  be  scolded  more  volubly  by 
our  respective  mothers  than  by  the  squirrels  we  sometimes  peppered  with 
slingshots. 

A little  further  along,  the  path  opened  out  in  a clearing  where  we 
used  to  engage  in  panting  games  of  football;  our  boundaries  and  goals  were 
formed  by  the  big  boles  of  pines,  bleeding  clear  pitch  at  many  small  wounds. 
Those  trees  are  gone  now;  they  were  reduced  to  a tangled-  criss-cross  mass 
by  the  hurricane  of  September,  1938. 

Turning  off  the  path  over  the  slippery  pine  needles  and  crisp  leaves, 
I reached  a cinder  road  which  curved  along  the  edge  of  a ravine.  A stairway 
of  logs,  partially  sunken  into  the  steep  slope,  led  to  the  bottom,  where  there 
was  a chain  of  ponds,  each  about  thirty  yards  long  and  ten  yards  wide. 
These  ponds  were  used  for  the  rearing  of  trout,  which  splash  ravenously  after 
all  manner  of  objects  thrown  them,  from  stones  to  cigarette  buts.  The  water 
splashes  noisily  from  one  pool  to  the  next  over  a little  waterfall  under  a 
stone  slab  which  serves  as  a bridge.  Penny,  the  cockerspaniel,  had  always 
wrinkled  her  black  brow  in  distrust  at  the  narrow  bridge  and  preferred  to 
swim  across  the  pool,  her  shaggy  ears  floating  like  water  wings  behind  her 
head. 

This  ravine  had  always  served  as  boundary  to  the  domain  of  a gang 
whose  more  urban  habitat  was  the  business  intersection  known  as  the  "X”. 
Occasionally  hostilities  arose  between  them  and  us  as  a result  of  their  inroads 
on  our  territory  to  usurp  our  football  field.  I remember  one  pitched  battle 
fought  with  acorns  at  ten  paces,  in  whibh  our  gang  was  routed  when  the 
opposition  switched  to  rocks  for  ammunition.  This  rival  gang  was  also  in- 
clined to  build  their  snowballs  on  a core  of  trap-rock.  I should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  it  should  develop  that  some  of  their  number  had  participated  in 
the  recent  revolt  at  Alcatraz 

Turning  up  out  of  the  ravine,  I followed  the  cinder  road  to  a point 
where  it  commenced  a gentle  descent.  It  was  here  that  older  fellows  taught 
us  to  ride  a bicycle,  loading  two  of  us  on  at  a time  and  starting  us  down  the 
hill  with  a push.  Since  our  legs  were  too  short  to  reach  the  pedals,  the  bike 
would  topple  over  on  us  at  the  bottom,  affording  the  older  fellows  a laugh 
at  the  expense  of  a skinned  knee  or  two,  not  theirs. 

Not  far  from  this  road  is  a hill  descended  by  a paved  road  which  curves 
"Wt-fly  at  the  bottom  and  becomes  a cinder  road.  Once  (and  once  only) 
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three  of  us  climbed  into  a small  cart  at  the  top;  and  equipped  with  racing 
goggles  and  bravado  inspired  by  counter-dares,  we  tried  to  emulate  Malcolm 
Campbell  of  "Bluebird”  fame.  We  set  a speed  record  for  that  cart  of  prob- 
ably thirty  mdes  an  hour.  Sitting  in  the  rear  as  brakeman,  I was  to  hold  a 
restraining  stick  aginst  a rear  wheel.  My  memories  of  that  trip  are  confused, 
but  I do  remember  a chipmunk  doing  a "double-take”  and  barely  getting 
out  of  the  way.  I think  I closed  my  eyes  as  we  swept  around  the  turn  on  two 
straining  wheels,  and,  miraculously  upright,  ran  old  the  end  of  the  pavement 
into  the  cinders  At  this  point  the  cart  disintegrated  and  we  continued  our 
journey  on  various  parts  of  our  anatomy.  After  we  had  ground  to  a stop, 
there  was  a painful  examination  of  the  damage.  The  cart  was  the  only 
serious  casualty.  As  for  ourselves,  we  washed  off  the  blood  in  a nearby 
brook  and  picked  cinders  from  each  other’s  flesh  through  rents  in  our  torn 
clothes.  It  was  the  end  of  an  imperfect  day.  We  departed  for  home,  dragging 
the  salvaged  wheels  of  the  cart  with  us.  It  was  in  the  prevention  of  just 
such  heroics  that  the  park  police,  like  old  Tom,  had  become  so  grouchy  and 
grey.  The  cartwheels  later  became  the  transportation  system  of  a ground- 
bound  airplane  made  of  orange  crates. 

The  cinder  road  on  which  I was  walking  wound  up  to  the  residential 
street  whence  I had  started.  The  panting  old  dog  cast  a weary  glance  back- 
ward at  the  woods  of  puppydom  and  crossed  the  street  to  the  family  car  to 
be  taken  back  to  her  home,  where  she  lives,  on  the  whole,  quietly,  chasing 
other  dogs  off  the  premises  and  leaving  cats  scrupulously  alone.  Childhood 
and  puppydom  are  happy  times. 

— Henry  F.  Colton 
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ROBERT,  THE  UNION,  AND  ME 


Sometimes  I think  I ought  to  work  for  a living.  All  a union  official 
ever  got  is  troubles.  Take  today  . . . 

I am  sitting  at  my  desk  this  morning  reading  the  newspaper.  Dick 
Tracy  is  pumping  slugs  into  Hatchetface’s  belly  when  Howie  Flengzit,  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  UEW — Ununited  Electrical  Workers  Union — comes 
into  my  office. 

"Ed,”  he  says,  "we  got  troubles.” 

As  we  are  a union,  this  does  not  actually  startle  me.  I ask  him  what 
is  the  dope. 

"We  get  a report  that  Specific  Electric  hires  a non-union  member,” 
he  says. 

"A  non-union  member?’ 

"A  non-union  member!" 

"Why,  Howie,  they  wouldn’t  dare.” 

"Ed,  Em  telling  you  those  dirty  capitalists  hire  a non-union  member. 
I get  the  dope  straight  from  Ben.” 

For  me,  that  clinches  it.  Ben  Evolent  is  our  union  president.  Nobody 
doubts  Ben. 

"Ed,”  Howie  says,  "there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  good, 
loyal  union  man  and  his  family  is  starving  because  this  scab  got  his  job. 
I want  that  you  go  up  to  Specific  and  get  that  bum  out  of  there  or  else  sign 
him  into  the  union.” 

He  leaves. 

I jump  into  my  Buick  and  drive  out  to  Specific.  I drop  into  the  elec- 
trical division  where  Dan  Callahan,  the  division  super,  has  his  office. 

"Greetings,  Edward,”  he  says.  Have  you  union  officials  joined  a union 

yet?” 

I am  supposed  to  laugh  with  him  on  this.  I manage  to  give  him  a 
smile.  He  slays  me. 

Look,  Dan,”  I say.  "Let’s  cut  the  baloney.  Ben  says  you  got  a non- 
union member  here.  Get  rid  of  him!” 

Dan  is  hurt.  He  is  angry.  His  face  turns  red,  then  purple.  He  bangs 
the  top  of  his  desk. 

"Dammit,  Ed  we  got  no  non-union  man  here!” 

"You  have.” 
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He  jumps  up  and  leans  across  his  desk.  He  pokes  his  finger  in  my 

chest 

"We  haven’t ! !’’ 

I throw  out  my  jaw  and  yell  back,  "You  have!” 

We  stand  there,  jaws  about  an  inch  apart,  swearing  at  each  other. 
Dan  kicks  back  his  chair.  He  runs  to  the  office  door  and  hollers  to  a couple 
of  guys  out  in  the  shop. 

"Tony!  Fred!!  Come  over  here.” 

They  come  into  the  office. 

"Tell  this  union  punk  of  yours  that  we  got  no  non-union  man  here.” 
Tony  and  Fred  look  at  each  other,  then  at  Dan  and  me.  They  cannot 
figure  it  out 

"I  don’t  know  none,”  says  Fred. 

"Me  neither,”  says  Tony. 

"You  wanna  ask  ’em  all?”  says  Dan. 

Fred  and  Tony  go  back  out  into  the  shop.  Dan  sits  in  his  chair  looking 
real  pleased.  He  is  a very  happy  character  when  he  puts  one  over  on  the 
union.  I am  thinking  next  time  Ben  says  we  strike  someplace  I ask  him  to 
make  it  Specific  Electric. 

I walk  about  the  room.  Something  is  blooey.  Howie  says  there  is  a non- 
union man.  Ben  says  there  is  a non-union  man.  I cannot  find  none.  I only 
see  me  getting  the  old  heave-ho  and  back  working  for  a living.  Never! 

I look  out  the  window.  Two  men  are  laying  some  wire  for  a new 
addition  to  the  plant.  Two  men?  Ha!  If  I cannot  find  no  non-union  man, 
I can  at  least  save  face. 

"There  is  only  two  men  working  on  that  wiring  job  out  there,”  I accuse 

Dan. 

"So  what?” 

"So  the  union  says  on  that  job  three  work  together.” 

"Look,  Ed,  if  two  men  and  a rat  can  do  the  job,  that’s  all  that  does  the 

job !” 

' Two  men  and  a what?” 

"And  a rat.  R - A - T.  Rat!” 

"We  got  no  rats  in  our  union.  ’ 

"You’re  all  a bunch  of  rats.” 

"I  say  we  got  no  rats!” 

"Not  the  kind  of  rat  1 got  working  for  me,  but  you  got  rats.” 

"We  got  no  rats  and  what  kind  of  rat  you  got  working  out  there?” 
"My  rat  got  four  legs,  not  two.” 

"You  mean  you  got  a rat  laying  wire?  A rat}”  I am  struck  dumb, 
almost. 
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"That  is  what  I tell  you  two  minutes  ago.  I got  a rat  laying  wire." 
"Leave  us  go  out  and  see  this  rat,  friend  Dan.’’ 

He  grabs  up  his  jacket  and  we  go  out  into  the  yard. 

The  electricians  are  stringing  wire  through  a length  of  protecting  pipe. 
The  union  says  three  men  does  the  job.  Two  men — and  a rat — are  doing  it. 
Only  I do  not  see  the  rat.  I ask  one  of  the  electricians  where  is  it. 

"You  mean  Robert?”  he  says.  I can  only  nod  my  head.  Robert  the  Rat! 
He  points  to  a piece  of  pipe  about  ninety  foot  long.  I see  now  that  he 
holds  a spool  of  wire  and  the  wire  is  rolling  into  the  pipe.  I look  along  the 
pipe.  The  other  electrician  stands  at  the  far  end.  His  face  is  all  twisted  up. 
He  holds  his  nose  with  one  hand  and  is  waving  the  breeze  with  the  other. 
Who  is  pulling  the  wire  through  the  pipe? 

I ask  Dan.  He  takes  me  to  the  far  end  of  the  pipe.  I am  almost  over- 
come. I look  down  and  see  a big  hunk  of  Limburger  cheese.  I am  forced  to 
hold  my  nose,  likewise 

Dan  explains.  'You  see,  Ed,  I get  the  idea  one  day  when  I hear  some- 
body down  in  New  Zealand  does  it.  Only  they  use  a ferret,  whatever  that 
is.  I cannot  find  me  a ferret  so  I use  a rat.  We  tie  the  wire  to  his  harness, 
put  a hunk  of  cheese  at  the  far  end,  and  blow.  Robert  gets  a whiff  of  the 
cheese  and  he’s  off  like  a bunny-rabbit.” 

"But,  Dan,  the  union  say  three  ...” 

"Never  mind  what  the  union  says,”  he  hollers.  "I  got  three  workers  on 
the  job  anyway.” 

"Yeah,  but  Robert  ain’t  a human.” 

"The  contract  says  three  workers.  Robert  is  a worker.  Nothing  says  you 
got  to  be  a human.  ’ 

"But  he  don’t  belong  to  the  union  and  the  contract  says  only  union  men 
work  for  Specific.” 

"How  can  a rat  belong  to  the  union  ?’ 

"He  can’t.  Fire  him !” 

"Who  says?” 

"The  union.” 

"Why?” 

"Robert  is  not  a human.” 

"Where’s  it  say  you  got  to  be  a human?” 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  he  ain’t  a human  he  can’t  . . . 
"Where’s  it  say?  Where’s  it  say?  Huh?” 

I am  thinking  maybe  it  does  not  say. 

"How  old  is  he?”  I ask. 

"Two.” 
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"Hah!  The  contract  says  no  one  works  or  joins  the  union  but  he  is 
eighteen  years  old.’ 

Dan  frowns  at  this.  Suddenly,  his  eyes  light  up. 

"Hah!  yourself.  Robert  is  a grandfather  a couple  times  over.  That 
makes  him  older  than  you !” 

I am  stuck  for  a minute. 

"What  do  you  pay  him?”  I say. 

"We  give  him  all  the  Limburger  he  can  eat.” 

"The  union  says  electricians  get  $1.72%  per  hour.” 

"How  can  you  pay  a rat  money 
"You  can’t.  Fire  him!" 

"No!"  he  cries.  "We  will  pay  him  in  cheese  ...  a pound  an  hour.” 
Again  I am  stuck.  J think  of  Ben  Evolent  and  Howie  Flengzit  . . . 
"Sign  him  up  or  get  him  fired,"  they  tell  me.  I decide  to  give  up. 

"OK,  Dan.  Robert  stays  on  the  job.  But,  he  joins  the  union  and  Speci- 
fic pays  his  dues.  Also  he  gets  retirement  pay,  social  security  benefits,  hospi- 
tal care,  and  time-and-a-half  for  overtime.  He  gets  the  works.” 

Dan  is  pleased.  "How  about  pay?”  he  says. 

"Give  him  all  the  Limburger  him  and  his  kids  can  eat.”  Then  I think 
of  the  union.  I am  thinking  maybe  we  lose  a little  prestige  with  the  com- 
pany . . . not  enough  demands. 

"And  for  dessert,"  I add,  "he  gets  a bowl  of  cream  cheese  with  nuts 
and  a cherry. 

It  is  my  turn  to  smile  now.  Dan  finally  agrees  to  my  requests.  We  go 
back  into  his  office  and  fill  out  Robert’s  membership  card.  It  is  late  when  I 
leave  the  plant. 

I go  back  to  my  office.  The  phone  is  ringing  as  I enter.  It  is  Ben  Evo- 
lent, my  leader. 

"Ed,”  he  says,  "how  you  making  out  with  Specific?” 

"Got  it  all  straightened  out,  Ben.  I get  tough  with  them  and  they  come 
around.” 

"Good  boy!  Sign  him  up  or  fire  him?” 

I tell  him  how  I sign  Robert  up.  "Good  worker,”  I say.  "Make  a good 
union  man.  Bet  he  never  says  a word  about  how  we  might  not  be  good  for 
the  worker  or  dues  is  too  high.” 

"That’s  the  way!  You’re  a good  union  man,  Ed.  I been  watching  you. 
I am  thinking  you  go  far  in  our  organization.” 

He  hangs  up. 

Sometimes,  though,  I think  I ought  to  work  for  a living. 

— Henry  W.  Lawrence 
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THE  DEVIL  AND  I 


I remember  J was  playing  with  my  new  set  of  crayons.  The  only 
sounds  were  the  gentle  rattling  of  the  window  as  the  wind  pressed  in  from 
the  darkness  outside,  and  the  crackling  of  burning  wood  from  the  huge, 
ugly,  black  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  constant  creaking  of 
my  mother’s  chair  as  she  rocked,  back  and  forth,  before  the  open  oven  and 
read  the  latest  edition  of  "True  Confessions’’.  I was  coloring  in  the  pic- 
tures of  an  old  copy  of  my  grandmother’s  "Franciscan  Friar". 

The  stifling  smell  of  the  new  oil  cloth  made  me  breathe  harder  as  I 
bent  over  the  kitchen  table  and  pressed  down  hard  with  my  crayon.  I was 
coloring  in  a very  weird  drawing  of  the  devil.  I made  his  grotesque  body 
a bloody  red  and  his  ugly  face  a jet  black.  I colored  the  burning  fires 
around  him  and  I could  almost  feel  the  flames  as  they  reached  up  to  scorch 
his  hide.  I began  to  hate  him  with  a deep  red  hate;  a red  like  the  color  of 
my  crayon.  My  breath  came  faster,  and  I felt  bubbles  of  sweat  come  out  on 
my  upper  lip. 

It  was  a picture  of  a triumphant  devil  jabbing  a large  pitchfork  into 
a lost  soul,  prodding  it  down  the  side  of  a cliff  toward  the  burning  red 
fires  of  hell.  I could  feel  the  points  of  his  fork  sticking  into  my  skin.  I 
could  see  the  flames  reaching  up  to  burn  my  body.  They  were  red  flames; 
red  like  the  color  of  my  crayon.  I hated  the  devil,  and  now,  I hated  the  red 
crayon. 

I held  the  crayon  tighter  and  broke  it  in  two,  then  into  four,  and  then 
I broke  it  again.  It  made  me  feel  good — cool.  I reached  for  the  knife  lying 
on  the  table  and  began  to  cut  the  pieces  into  smaller  pieces.  I sliced  it  and 
slit  it,  over  and  over,  until  there  was  nothing  left  but  a small  pile  of  red 
ashes.  Then  I wiped  the  sweat  from  my  lip  and  I felt  cooler. 

My  mother  looked  up  from  her  magazine  and  saw  what  I had  done. 
She  became  angry.  She  took  my  crayons  away  and  sent  me  to  bed.  How 
could  I explain  to  her  about  the  red  devil  and  the  red  hell? 

— Kenneth  Harubin 
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W' illi am  T ague 


DELAYED  ARRIVAL 


Frank  Peccavi  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  before  him.  Five-thirty. 
Didn’t  even  notice  the  time,  he  thought.  This  stuff  isn't  due  for  a couple  of 
days,  so  I guess  it  will  be  all  right  to  leave  it  until  tomorrow.  He  gathered 
the  papers  together  that  were  strewn  all  over  the  desk  and  made  a neat  pile. 
With  a heavy  paper  weight  resting  on  the  stack,  it  would  not  be  disturbed. 
Frank  put  on  his  overcoat  and  crossed  the  floor  to  the  hall  door. 

Outside,  a late  November  snow  was  still  falling,  spreading  a white 
coverlet  over  the  five  o’clock  footprints  which  were  long  past.  Peccavi 
stepped  off  the  curb  and  started  across  the  street.  Before  he  could  step  back, 
a speeding  car  was  upon  him.  With  a sense  of  helplessness,  Peccavi  felt 
himself  being  dragged  down. 

Peccavi  opened  his  eyes  and  blinked  as  a snowflake  settled  on  his  eye- 
lid. He  remembered  the  car  then  and  sat  up.  He  didn’t  feel  any  pain  so  he 
stood  up  and  walked  back  to  the  curb.  He  felt  light  on  his  feet,  somewhat 
strange,  but  unhurt.  As  he  started  down  the  sidewalk,  Peccavi  heard  many 
people  talking  excitedly.  He  stopped  and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  A 
large  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  spot  he  had  just  vacated.  Peccavi 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  I’m  not  hurt,  he  thought,  so  there  is  no  sense  in 
getting  involved.  He  turned  and  continued  down  the  sidewalk. 

At  12th  Street,  Peccavi  walked  into  the  corner  drugstore  and  stepped 
into  the  phonebooth.  He  had  almost  forgotten  that  Fred  Lambert  had  asked 
him  to  call  for  tickets  before  he  got  home  so  that  he  could  pick  them  up  on 
his  way.  Peccavi  dropped  a nickel  into  the  slot. 

"Number  please?’’ 

"Parker  5072.” 

There  was  a slight  buzz  and  the  operator  spoke  again. 

"What  number  please?” 

"I  want  Parker  5072.” 

"Number  please?” 

"For  God’s  sake,  operator,  Parker  5072.” 

The  line  clicked  and  then  was  dead. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned.  What  is  the  matter  with  these  operators?  Or 
I maybe  it’s  the  telephone.” 

Peccavi  stepped  out  of  the  booth  and  almost  bumped  into  a young 
woman  trying  to  get  into  the  booth. 

"Excuse  me.  By  the  way,  you  had  better  not  use  that  phone.  I think  it 
is  out  of  order.” 
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Without  speaking,  the  woman  stepped  into  the  phone  booth  and  pulled 
the  door  shut. 

"Some  people  just  aren  t brought  up  right.  You  don’t  suppose  she 
thought  I was  trying  to  pick  her  up?  Oh,  well.’’ 

Peccavi  walked  out  of  the  drugstore  and  stopped.  A tall  man  with 
mischievous  features  was  staring  at  him  and  smiling.  He  had  a small  pointed 
beard  on  his  chin,  a thin  moustache,  and  black  bushy  eyebrows  which  gave 
a peculiar  twitch  when  he  moved  and  helped  to  set  off  his  seemingly  depth- 
less green  eyes.  Immaculately  attired  in  a black  coat  and  gray  homburg,  he 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  cold  and  the  falling  snow. 

"I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  Frank.” 

As  he  spoke,  Peccavi  noticed  his  peculiarly  shaped  ears.  He  suddenly 
felt  cold. 

I don’t  think  I know  you.” 

"Why,  how  stupid  of  me,  Frank.  It  has  been  so  long  that  you  have  for- 
gotten. I am  Natas.” 

Peccavi  shivered  again.  There  was  something  about  this  Natas  that  made 
him  feel  strange  and  empty. 

"I’m  sorry,  Natas,  but  I still  can’t  place  you.” 

"That’s  all  right,  Frank.  You’ll  soon  remember.  But  come,  let  me  give 
you  a lift.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a black  limousine  which  was  parked  beside 
the  curb.  The  door  was  open  and  the  seats  looked  comfortable. 

"Come,  Frank.” 

Peccavi  felt  a firm  hand  under  his  arm,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  to  the  door  He  really  did  not  want  to  go,  but  he  felt  powerless  to 
resist. 

"Hold  there,  Natas.” 

Peccavi  looked  up  and  saw  a young  man  standing  beside  the  car  door. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  sternly  on  Natas,  but  seeing  him,  Peccavi  felt  warm  in- 
side, as  though  an  old  friend  had  stopped  to  visit.  Then  Natas  was  speak- 
ing. 

"Keep  out  of  this,  Peter  It’s  none  of  your  affair.” 

"Oh,  but  it  is,  Natas.  It  is  just  as  much  my  concern  as  it  is  yours.” 

"No,  it  isn’t.  I arrived  first.  You  know  the  rules  about  unbonded  per- 
sonnel." 

Peccavi  looked  at  Natas,  who  was  glaring  at  the  young  man. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Natas?  What  is  all  this  business  about  'unbonded 
personnel’  ?” 
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"Nothing,  Frank,  nothing  at  all.  This  fellow  is  just  trying  to  meddle 
in  something  that  doesn’t  concern  him.  Come  on,  let’s  go." 

"No,  I’m  going,  but  not  with  you,  nor  with  either  of  you.  I think  that 
you’re  both  a couple  of  nuts.’’ 

"Wait,  Frank.” 

Peccavi,  however,  was  already  sprinting  down  the  sidewalk  and  was 
soon  swallowed  up  by  the  night  and  the  falling  snow. 

Natas  turned  to  Peter,  his  eyes  flashing. 

"Now  see  what  you  have  done.  We  have  both  lost  him.” 

"I  think  not,  Natas.  I think  he  will  come  back.” 

"Bah,”  said  Natas,  and  climbed  into  his  car. 

% * % * * 

Peccavi  inspected  his  face  in  the  bathroom  mirror.  The  dark  circles 
under  his  eyes  gave  mute  evidence  of  a sleepless  night.  It  couldn’t  have  been 
real,  he  thought.  Maybe  it  was  all  just  a nightmare.  Peccavi  went  back  into 
his  bedroom  and  dressed.  After  adjusting  his  scarf,  he  opened  the  hall  door. 
Mrs.  Fleming,  the  housekeeper  was  just  going  into  her  room. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Fleming.” 

Her  door  banged  shut.  Peccavi  felt  annoyed  for  a moment,  then 
grinned.  She’s  probably  still  mad  at  me  for  missing  supper  last  night. 

Outdoors,  the  sidewalks  were  clean.  Their  dampness  was  the  only  in- 
dication of  the  snow  that  had  lain  so  heavily  on  them  the  night  before. 
Peccavi  walked  across  the  street  and  stopped  at  the  newsstand. 

"Good  morning,  Mac.” 

Mac  nodded.  Mac  always  nodded.  Peccavi  used  to  think  of  Mac  as 
perpetually  nodding  his  head,  as  though  he  were  ducking  for  apples  in  a 
tub  of  water.  Mac  was  deaf  and  blind,  so  he  had  early  in  life  adopted  the 
habit  of  continually  nodding  his  head,  afraid  that  someone  would  speak  to 
him,  then  go  away,  because  Mac  had  ignored  him. 

Peccavi  placed  a dime  on  the  pile  of  newspapers. 

"Here,  Mac,  keep  the  change.” 

Mac  seemed  always  to  sense  when  people  were  around,  so  Peccavi  had 
never  given  up  the  habit  of  speaking  to  him,  even  though  he  knew  he  could 
not  be  heard.  But  today,  Mac  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  He  simply  kept 
his  colorless  eyes  fixed  on  some,  perhaps,  remembered  horizon,  and  didn’t 
move. 

Peccavi  glanced  down  at  the  morning  paper.  He  started.  His  picture 
was  on  the  front  page.  And  underneath  the  picture  was  his  name. 

"Mr.  Frank  C.  Peccavi,  noted  attorney,  was  killed  early  last  night 
when  ...” 
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The  newspaper  slid  out  of  Frank's  hand.  He  felt  weak  at  the  knees  and 
sick.  No,  it  can't  he  true.  This  must  he  a mistake.  He  looked  wildly  about 
him.  A policeman  was  standing  over  there,  on  the  corner.  Peccavi  reached 
out  and  grabbed  his  sleeve. 

"Officer,  there  has  been  a terrible  mistake.” 

The  policeman  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  pulled  his  coat  more  closely 
about  his  neck.  The  wind  was  blowing  harder. 

Peccavi  turned  away.  So,  it  was  true.  He  started  slowly  down  the  walk 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"Oh,  Frank.  There  you  are.  I have  been  looking  all  over  for  you.” 

"Natas,  1 know  you  now.  I don't  want  to  go  with  you.” 

Tut,  tut,  my  boy.  Of  course,  you  do.  Come  now,  it  will  soon  be  over.” 
"No.” 

Peccavi  turned  and  ran,  but  his  feet  suddenly  felt  weighted.  He  could 
scarcely  lift  them.  Behind  him  he  could  hear  pounding  feet. 

"It’s  no  use,  Frank.  You  might  as  well  give  up.” 

Frank  kept  running,  but  his  feet  continued  to  drag  and  his  breath  was 
coming  to  him  in  shorter  gasps.  Suddenly,  Peccavi  saw  the  marble  steps  of 
St.  Mary's.  He  stumbled  toward  them  and  fell  at  the  bottom.  He  got  up  and 
staggered  to  the  top.  His  hand  reached  out  to  grasp  the  doorknob,  but 
slipped  off,  and  Peccavi  fell  to  his  knees.  He  prayed. 

Eventually,  he  became  aware  of  light  footsteps  ascending  the  steps.  A 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder  and  he  looked  up  into  the  eyes  of  Peter. 

— John  R.  Addison 
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